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FOREWORD 


FTER three decades of sound and effective teaching and 
fruitful scholarship at the Rice Institute, George Wes- 
ley Whiting will retire at the end of the academic year 1956- 
57 with an appointment as professor emeritus. His associates 
in the Department of English are eager at this time to ex- 
} press with one accord their deep appreciation of what he 
| has contributed to the life of this institution by his effective 
| maintenance of high standards of instruction both on the 
| undergraduate and graduate levels, and by his important 
contributions to original scholarship in his field. In more 
personal terms, we gladly pay tribute to the capacity of 
George and Florence Whiting for making and keeping 
}. friends among students and faculty; we gratefully recognize 
their devoted attachment to the interests of the academic 
community, and of the larger community as well in which 
the Institute must take its place. 

Professor Whiting was born December 14, 1887, in Berke- 
ley County, West Virginia, did his undergraduate work 
at the University of West Virginia, took his A.M. in English 
at Harvard, and after periods of teaching at Gettysburg 
College and the Universities of Missouri and Kentucky, re- 
ceived his doctorate at Chicago in 1926. His dissertation, 
directed by Professor David Stevens, was entitled Political 
Satire on the London Stage, 1675-1690. Then began his long 
and productive years of service at the Rice Institute. He has 
been known to generations of students here as a powerful 
teacher of Ibsen and other modern dramatists, and has also 
given courses in nineteenth-century literature; but the most 
important phase of his career was perhaps the concentration 
of his seventeenth-century interests upon his favorite author 
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Milton. In this field, now so intensively cultivated, his con- 
tributions have been of great importance. Professor Don M. 
Wolfe, surveying the course of Miltonic scholarship during 
the past thirty years, has recently written: “Milton's Literary 
Milieu, by George W. Whiting, delved deeply into crucial 
points of intellectual setting” ({London] Times Literary Sup- 
plement, May 18, 1956, p. 304). Of this work, published in 
1989, one of Professor Whiting’s own students has justly said 
that it “was a pioneer work in breaking away from narrow 
influence studies and surveying, instead, with great percep- 
tion and judgment, the contemporary setting as a means of 
comprehending and criticizing Milton’s poetry.” Professor 
Whiting has been a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Milton Society. He has done more than merely keep 
abreast of his subject, as his bibliography attests, and his 
career will be crowned in this his year of retirement by the 
publication of a second major work, now in the press, Mil- 
ton’s Poetry and This Pendant World. He might well address 
Milton in the words of Dante to Virgil: 

O of the other poets light supreme, 

May the long study now my warrant be, 

And the great love that made thy book my theme! 

The members of the Department of English hope that 
George Whiting will like these essays, and present them to 
him with a deep respect and affection that carry forward 
from the past to the future. 


ALAN D. McKrmLop 
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SPENSER’S “LITTLE FISH, THAT MEN 
CALL REMORA” 


NE of the strangest examples of unnatural natural his- 

tory which caught the fancy of Elizabethan writers is 
the curious account of the little fish called the remora. It has 
further interest because an examination of the various uses 
to which the story was put reveals the casual way in which 
many Elizabethans treated factual knowledge. Stephen Bat- 
man, though a good Elizabethan, is conscious of this fact as 
he is struck by the “diuerse opinions of this fish.”* There is, of 
course, a great deal of agreement, since writers used more 
or less the same sources, but the divergences from the origi- 
nals are sufficiently interesting to be noted. 

There is disagreement at the start concerning the name 
of the fish. Most writers call it the remora or delayer, taking 
the name which the Romans used, or else they call it by the 
Greek name echeneis [echineis] or shipholder. These terms 
are used alternatively today for the sucking-fish or shark 
sucker, which attaches itself to passing sharks, turtles, and 
even ships, by means of a sucking disk on the top of the 
head. But Bartholomaeus Anglicus, apparently following 
Isidore of Seville, also called it a moron [moram] or delayer 
and a herendo [haerendo] or adherer.? Stephen Batman, in 
his additions to Bartholomaeus, called it an ethneis, while 
Reginald Scot chose the word remiligo.* Other authors use 
English names for the fish, Adrian Junius, John Maplet, and 
Holland’s Plutarch calling it a stay-ship, and John Swan al- 
tering to stop-ship.* Caxton, in his version of Vincent of Beau- 
vais’ Speculum Mundi, calls the fish eschinus, and Thomas 
Johnson uses the word echines;° these two writers may be 
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confusing the word with echinus, although what they write | 
has to do entirely with the echeneis. 

There was one author, however, who clearly confused the 
echeneis with the echinus or spiny sea urchin, since he joins 
the descriptions of both animals to produce a rather remark- 
able creature. This was Laurence Andrewe, in what seems 
to be a partial translation of the Hortus Sanitatus; he spells 
the name of the fish echyns, describes its ability to hold a 
ship (a supposed quality of the echeneis), but goes on to say 
that it has spines like feet (a characteristic of the echinus). 
Andrewe’s account is as follows: 

Echyns is a lytell fysshe of half a fote long/ & hath sharpe 
prykcles vnder his bely in stede of fete & he hath wynges 
vnder his bely lyke fete. & this litell fisshe can holde styl 
stadinge a shype of .ii. c. tone wt all his ballast & berynge all 
his sayles though he haue grete strége wynde that he shall 
nat meue .. ./ and wha this fisshe perceyueth that there 
shalbe any tempest tha sinketh he to the botom of the water 


and fetcheth there a stone & fleteth therewt so surely that y® 
wawes of the water can nat cast hym out.® 


Nowhere else have I met with an account of the echeneis 
holding to a rock to avoid the ravages of a storm, although 
Oppian states that when a fierce storm arises the prickly 
urchin will lift a stone upon its back and hold it with its 
spines; it can thus withstand the force of the tempest, avoid- 
ing the danger of being washed ashore.’ Interestingly 
enough, Jerome Cardan, who ordinarily is rather careful 
with details, compounds the confusion by stating that the 
echeneis comes from the family of conchs or mussels, that 
the Latins call it the remora, and that it is also known as 
echinus.’ Part of the difficulty apparently comes about 
through the linking of two descriptions in Pliny. Immedi- 
ately following the section in which Pliny calls the remora 
a sucking fish which clings to the hulls of ships and slows 
them, he discusses the murex, a bivalve shell fish, stating 
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that a number of them can bring a ship to a standstill. In a 
} third section, Pliny discusses the echinus or sea urchin, but he 
{ nowhere suggests that the echinus can attach itself to a ship, 
= though he does speak of its custom of clutching a rock be- 
} fore a storm, recounting that it is thus used to forecast a 
rough sea.*° 

| Lest we are too inclined to smile at this jumbled muddle 
| of sixteenth-century thought, it may be well to examine the 
| notes on the remora in two modern editions of the play 
| Eastward Ho. John W. Cunliffe glosses the word remora: 
“a barnacle,—which was thought able to stop a ship’s prog- 
ress, ** while Felix Schelling and Matthew Black have a note 
which reads, “Barnacle, supposed to delay ships.” 

The habitat of the remora is as variously stated as its 
name. Batman, Oppian, and Aélian locate the fish upon the 
high seas.* Aristotle and Pliny think that the remora lives 
among the rocks, and Maplet quotes Pliny to this effect.** 
In giving an account of India and the animals and fish in- 
§ habiting that country, Andrewe’s English version of Vincent 
states that the remora lives in the Sea of India,*® while Hol- 
? land’s translation of Plutarch’s Moralia places the fish in the 
Sicilian sea.** Writing at a later period, Rabelais places the 
fish in Satin, that is, Zay-ttin (Marco Polo’s Zaitun), now 
| Chuan-chow or Tsingkiang—a seaport in the Fukien Prov- 
@ ince of China."" After remarking that the fish is found on the 
high seas, Batman adds, “By trauailing the coastes of Amer- 
ica, the later trauaillers reporte to haue felt the strength and 
vertue of the same kind of fish.”"* 

Most of the authors who comment on the remora are 
amazed not so much that a fish can hold a ship as that this 
fish is extremely small, though again they disagree on the 
exact dimensions. Pliny, followed by Isidore of Seville, and 
later by Laurence Andrewe and Reginald Scot, states that 
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the fish is not over half a foot in length.® Vincent of Beau- 
vais thinks it can be no longer than a foot; and Batman ac- 
cepts Oppian’s belief that it is about a cubit or half a yard 
in length.” 

Other physical characteristics are also named. Batman 
writes of the remora as being “of a browne coulour,” while 
Oppian says that it is slender, slippery, dusky in color, and 
spotted. Oppian, however, seems to confuse the fish with a 
lamprey since he says that it is in nature like an eel.”* Both 
Andrea Alciati in his Emblemata and Geffrey Whitney in his 
A Choice of Emblemes seem to have read Oppian, since each 
presents an engraving of an eel-like fish entwined around 
an arrow, with an accompanying text using the echeneis as 
a moral.” Plutarch’s Moralia indicates that the head of the 
echeneis is long and sharply pointed.** The only description 
of the mouth occurs in Oppian, where we learn that it is 
located under the head, sloping sharp and crooked “like the 
barb of a hook.”** Philemon Holland in his translation of 
Pliny declares that “Aristotle thinketh, that it hath a number 
of feet, the finnes stand so thicke one by another.” The 
truth is, however, that Aristotle says that some people state 
that the echeneis has feet, but that it actually does not, and 
that these people are misled because the fins resemble feet.”® 
Maplet gives Aristotle as his source that the echeneis has 
feet “placed in a maner like a birdes winges”; and Andrewe, 
too, speaks of “wynges vnder his bely lyke fete.”?” 

Seemingly, not much was known about the means by — 
which the remora attached itself to a ship: Bacon, Holland’s 
Pliny, and Holland’s Plutarch say that it “sticks” to the ship; 
Bartholomaeus says that it “cleuyth,” as do Johnson, Junius, 
and John Swan.* According to Vincent of Beauvais’ The 
Myrrour & dyscrypcyon of the worlde, “as sone as they © 
touch a shyp one alone reteineth him styl.” Oppian is per- 
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haps somewhat more precise, since he states that the remora 
| holds to the ship by gaping its tiny mouth.” 

__ The location on the ship where the fish attaches itself 
} would scarcely be in doubt, since it would be obvious that 
} the only possible places would lie below the water line and 
4 on the outside. Thus, Swan says the remora cleaves to the 
| bottom, while Pliny, Oppian, and others, say it attaches itself 
) to the keel.** Bacon, however, says it sticks to the sides of 
i ships, while Thomas Johnson in his Cornucopiae (1596) has 
) a rather curious variation as he relates that the fish accom- 
f plishes its shipholding by “cleauing to the keele or mast of 
1 the Ship.”* Johnson’s point of view apparently is that if it 
} be true that so small a fish can actually impede the progress 
of a large ship in some mysterious way, it does not matter 
much where it attaches itself. It is further noted by Aristotle 
# and Pliny that the remora is not an edible fish, though Eliza- 
bethan writers rarely comment on this fact.** 

Robert Greene, with his usual propensity for making sci- 
ence ancillary to literature, uses the remora as one of about 
fifteen fishes appearing in his works. This fish is referred to 
in The Carde of Fancie and in Orpharion, and the phrase- 
ology is almost identical in both cases as we learn that “the 
4 Fish Remora, lystening to the sound of a Trumpet is caught 
§ of the Fishers.”** Since this myth of the remora’s reaction 
9 to the trumpet is not present in the encyclopedias readily 
available in the period, nor in the other works where refer- 
4 ence to the remora is found, the conclusion is inevitable that 
| this is another example of Greene’s inventive genius at work 
on unnatural natural history.** Presumably he found it easier 
} to invent illustrative details than to search the standard 
i works of reference. 

According to most writers the actions of the remora were 
detrimental to human beings, since the delaying of a ship 
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could possibly ruin a cargo and would surely decrease the 
profits. Thus the usual descriptions of the fish emphasize 
its ability to hold a ship “styl stedfastely in the see, as though 
the shyppe were on grounde ther in,” or to “staye and re- 
teyne a greate shyppe beinge vnder saylle.”** Oppian gives 
a vividly dramatic account of a ship straining under the force 
of a strong wind and running over the sea with full sails 
spread, when suddenly the little remora stops the ship as 
firmly “as if it were in a harbor.” The canvas groans, the 
ropes creak, the yardarm bends, the steersman gives the ship 
free rein, but the ship is held against its will: 


The sailors tremble to see the mysterious bonds of the sea, 
beholding a marvel like unto a dream. As when in the woods 
a hunter lies in wait for a swift-running Deer and smites her 
with winged arrow on the leg and stays her in her course; 
and she for all her haste, transfixed with compelling pain, 
unwillingly awaits the bold hunter; even such a fetter doth 
the spotted fish cast about the ship which it encounters, 
and from such deeds it gets its name.*7 


Frequently we have references to actual ships which were 
held by the remora, to the inconvenience of the sailors and 
passengers. Batman, in his additions to Bartholomaeus An- 
glicus, states that “one of these Fishes stayed the Galley of 
Caius Caesar.”** Again, Jerome Cardan relates that Caligula 
once had his trireme delayed by such a fish,*® and in Rabelais 
we find a report that the ship of Periander the Tyrant was 
held by a remora; Pliny, however, gives a more circumstan- 
tial account, as he tells of Periander’s messenger being 
stopped by murexes clinging to the ship while he was carry- 
ing dispatches ordering the castration of certain noble 
youths, and for this reason these bivalves were worshipped 
at the shrine of Venus at Cnidus.” 

On the other hand, some authors think of the remora as 
being helpful to sailors in time of storm. Thomas Johnson, 
for example, says that a remora can “so retaine the shippe 
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_ that no violence of winde or weather can remoue it.”* John 
) Maplet is even more specific when he says that the remora 
| “is said to be a good stay to the ship, when as tempests 
arise,”*? 

_ Because of the remarkable qualities which the remoras 
| have, the sorceress Medea used them in her rites, accord- 
4 ing to Lucan.** Indeed, many people used these fish as 
| charms. Pierre Le Loyer in his Treatise of Specters, for ex- 
| ample, states that according to Aristotle this fish is “good 
6 for love, and for happie successe in suits of law”; what Aris- 
} totle actually said, however, was that some people used this 
fish as a charm to bring luck in love affairs and in law cases.“ 
Pliny in the Historie of the World reverses the belief, stating 
4 that the fish is an evil omen in law and in love: it has “a bad 
name in matters of love, for enchanting as it were both men 
i and women, and bereaving them of their heat & affection 
i that way: as also in law cases, for delay of issues and judiciall 
§ trials.” He goes on to point out, however, that “both these 
@ imputatious slaunders, it recompenseth againe with one 
9 good vertue and commendable qualitie that it hath: For in 
} women great with child, if it be applied outwardly, it stayeth 
the dangerous fluxe of the wombe, and holdeth the child unto 
the full time of birth.” 

) Many attempts were made to understand the nature of 
ii the remora’s remarkable capacity. John Maplet remarks, 
6 however, that even though this fish “amazeth also . . . the 
} beholder by his hid and occult set or vertue,”** it is still no 
if more extraordinary than the loadstone or magnet, a compari- 
@son mentioned also by J. C. Scaliger;*7 Aquinas adds that 
jonly the ignorant think it remarkable that a small fish 
should stop a ship or that the magnet attracts iron.“ Maplet 
‘| also suggests that the two attractions are somewhat similar, 
stating that the remora “coueteth the Shipbord euen as the 
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Lodestone doth iron,”? while Reginald Scot thinks the 
remora no more curious than rhubarb, which will purge 
choler but will have no effect on phlegm or melancholy.” 
Laurence Andrewe thinks of the remora as another example 
“that god dothe meruelous thiges in his creatures’; Batman 
thinks of this fish as an illustration of God’s working through 
nature; and John Swan, in calling attention to both the 
remora and the loadstone, remarks: “neither is it possible to 
shew the cause of all secrets in nature.”™ 

In Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s Moralia, we find not 
an accounting for all the secrets of nature, but at least a 
very interesting passage which attempts rather perceptively 
to explain the belief in the powers of the remora: 


Chaeremonianus the Trallien, upon a time when divers and 
sundry small fishes of all sorts were set before us, shewed unto 
us one with a long head, and the same sharpe pointed, and 
told us that it resembled very much the stay-ship fish, called 
thereupon in Greeke Echeneis, and he reported moreover, 
that he had seene the said fish, as he sailed upon the Sicilian 
sea, and marvelled not a little at the naturall force and prop- 
ertie that it had, so sensible in some sort to stay and hinder 
the course of a shippe under saile, untill such time as the 
mariner who had the government of the prow or foredecke, 
espied it sticking close to the outside of the ship. Upon the 
relation of this strange occurrent, some there were in place at 
that time, who laughed at Chaeremonianus; for that this tale 
and fiction, covet for the nonce to make folke merry, and 
which was incredible, went currant with him, and was taken 


ing into it, it stands with great reason, that the keele glideth 
more smoothly away, by reason of the lightnesse thereof, and 
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cutteth merrily thorow the waves, which yeeld and give 
wer willingly unto it, all the while it is cleane and void of 
filth; but after once (by being long drenched and soaked in 
the water, it hath gotten about the keele a deale of mosse, 
reits, kilpe, and tangle, wherewith it is overgrowen and 
furred; then the wood of the said keele or bottome, becom- 
meth more dull, and not able to cut the waves so easily; and 
the water beating upon the mosse and filth there engendred, 
resteth there still, and passeth not so easily away. The 
mariners therefore, seeing this, use to cleanse the sides of 
the ship, and to scrape off this mosse, reits, and such like 
baggage, from the planks and ribbes thereof, unto which it is 
like that the said fish willingly cleaveth, as being a matter 
soft and tender: so that we may very well thinke, that by 
reason of it, as the principall cause the ship is staied, and 
that it is not a consequent or accessorie of that which causeth 
the slownesse thereof.°? 


) Thus we have a more or less reasonable explanation of the 
@ remora-myth. It is not that the fish actually delays the ship 
a but merely that when a slow ship is beached and scraped the 
# sailors observe at times a remora among the seaweed, moss, 
} barnacles, and other material attached to the bottom; they 
therefore conclude that the remora can stop a ship, whereas 
3 actually it attaches itself to the ship because the soft and 
tender delaying matter is attractive to remoras. Such an 
j explanation would also account for the linking of the 
echeneis with the stories about the murex and the echinus. It 
is rather odd, however, that none of these writers seems 
{ to have observed the sucking-disk on the top of the remora’s 
4 head. 

| When the word remora appears in a work which is purely 
4 or essentially literary, it is ordinarily used figuratively as 
|) a type of some delaying action. Francis Bacon, for example, 
4 speaks of certain discoursing causes as “hindering the voyage 
and progress of science” as the remora does a ship. For 
kc John Donne, 


Life is a voyage, and in our lifes wayes 
Countries, Courts, Towns are Rockes, or Remoraes."4 
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You must let judgment and discretion, like a remora, “stay 
thy fond affections and lusts” (i.e., “the great shippe of thy 
desire”), cautions Thomas Walkington, “lest it going on, 
thou make shipwracke of thy life and good name.” John 
Milton, in writing on divorce, wonders “what mighty and in- 
visible Remora” there is in matrimony to make it able “to 
contemne all the divorsive engines in heaven and earth.” 
And Alexander Leighton speaks of “Remora-Prelats” who 
blocked the passage of certain parliamentary acts which 
were intended to redress some religious grievances.”’ 

The word “remora” occurs in Ben Jonson’s works two or 
three times, according to whether or not he wrote the 
passage cited below in Eastward Ho. In Poetaster (II1.ii.1-5) 
the word is used for the social bore from whom it is difficult 
to escape; in Eastward Ho (IV.ii.6-20) it stands for a court 
order to keep a son-in-law’s ship from sailing. In The Mag- 
netic Lady (I1.i.) Jonson uses the word in a somewhat elabo- 
rate simile as he likens the green sickness to a remora, 
because it keeps a girl at home when she wants to go 
gadding. Mrs. Polish tells Keep of the green sickness, calling 
it 

The maiden’s malady; which is a sickness: 

A kind of disease, I can assure you, 

And like the fish our mariners call remora—.. . 

For it will stay a ship that’s under sail; 

And stays are long and tedious things to maids! 

And maidens are young ships that would be sailing 
When they be rigg’d; wherefore is all their trim else? 

The myth of the remora would naturally appeal to the 
imaginative minds of the makers of emblem books and 
others who wished to draw moral sentiments from the fruit- 
ful realm of natural history. Geffrey Whitney uses a motto 
and an engraving from Andrea Alciati (an eel-like fish en- 
twined around an arrow, with the superscription Maturan- 
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| dum) and completes the moral with a verse on making haste 
slowly: 
Aboute the arrowe swifte, ECHENEIS slowe doth foulde: 


Which, biddes vs in our actions haste, no more then reason 
woulde.58& 


4 Alciati finds the story of the remora so useful that he em- 
ploys it in a second emblem, with the engraving of a ship 
| under full sail and the somewhat less appropriate super- 
| scription, “In facilé a virtute desciscentes.”® 
Edmund Spenser also uses the remora for the purpose 
| of moral allegory. In the “Visions of the Worlds Vanitie,” 
j written on the theme of the ability of the weak to injure 
| and to serve the mighty, he devotes a sonnet (9) to this fish. 
Looking far foorth into the Ocean wide, 
A goodly ship with banners brauely dight, 
And flag in her top-gallant I espied, 
Through the maine sea making her merry flight: 
Faire blew the winde into her bosome right; 
And th’ heavens looked louely all the while, 
That she did seeme to daunce, as in delight, 
And ct her owne felicitie did smile. 
All sodainely there cloue vnto her keele 
A little fish, that men call Remora, 
Which stopt her course, and held her by the heele, 
That winde nor tide could moue her thence away. 

Straunge thing me seemeth, that so small a thing 

Should able be so great an one to wring. 


Commentators generally agree that this passage is indebted 
to Alciati’s Emblemata. It is therefore rather interesting to 
@j note some other parallels to ideas expressed here. James 
i} Aikins in his translation of Pliny, under the title The Secrets 
i) and wonders of the world (1585), lists some examples of the 
| weak injuring the strong: 

Of little beastes we finde Cities destroyed and people driuen 


away. In Spayne with Conies. In Thessaly with Moles. In 
Fraunce with Frogs. In Affricke with Locustes. In the Ile of 
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Ciclados with Rats. In Italy with Serpentes. In Ethiopia with 


Scorpions.°° 


Similarly, Stephen Gosson in The Schoole of Abuse (1579) 
writes: 


One little sparke, fyers a whole Citie: One dramme of 
Eleborus Ransackes euery vaine: The Fish Remora hath a 
small body, and great force to staye shippes against winde 
and tide: Ichneumon a little worme, ouercomes the Elephant: 
The Viper slayes the Bul: The Weesell the Cockatrice: And 
the weakest Waspe, stingeth the stoutest manne of warre.** 


Even more arresting is a passage in Holland’s Pliny, in which 
the wind and tides are joined; the capacity of the weak is 
shown able to overpower and injure the strong; and the 
whole is tied together as an illustration of the world’s vanity: 


The currant of the Sea is great, the tide much, the windes 
vehement and forcible; and more than that, ores and sailes 
withall to helpe forward the rest, are mightie and powerfull: 
and vet there is one little sillie fish, named Echeneis, that 
checketh, scorneth, and arresteth them all: let the winds blow 
as much as they will, rage the storms and tempests what they 
can, yet this little fish commaundeth their furie, restraineth 


turrets in their decks and forecastles? what should they 
fortifie their ships in warlike manner . . . ? See the vanitie 
of man! alas, how foolish are we to make all this adoe? when 
one little fish, not above halfe a foot long, is able to arrest 
and stay perforce. .. .®2 


This passage in Pliny is much nearer to Spenser’s sonnet 
than is either of the passages in Alciati. Neither of Alciati’s 
emblems mentions the capability of the weak to conquer the 


strong, or uses the remora as an example of the vanity of the — 


world. 
CARROLL CAMDEN 
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known force. It was commonly believed that this was caused by 
a small fish, the Remora, sucking itself fast to the ship’s body, 
and it was said that but one of these fishes was required to hold 
a ship immovably, The belief in this power of the Remora seems 
to have survived far into later times, and for that reason it seems 
probable that the phenomena in question have appeared occa- 
sionally.” Ekman goes on to relate a story about the remora, 
which an Italian correspondent of his found in Bartolomeo 
Crescentio Romano, Nautica Mediterranea (Rome, 1607); ac- 
cording to it, the devil, wishing to embarrass the religious, 
caused a galley to be delayed in its progress until three monks 
were removed from the deck; Romano adds the obscurantic 
comment, “This occurrence would have caused scientists to sup- 
pose that a very small fish, resisting the progress of the vessel, 
had got the better of the force of sails and oars and made the 
vessel stop.” See V. Walfrid Ekman, “On Dead-Water,” The 
Norwegian North Polar Expedition, ed. F. Nansen, no. xv, V 
(London, 1904), 8-9, 31-32. 
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used Holland’s translation, but the original Pliny contains all of 


ee pertinent items, including the moral comment on the vanity 
of man. 


PHONEMIC DISCRIMINATION OF 
MIDDLE ENGLISH DIALECTS 


VERYONE who deals with Middle English texts knows, 
however positive he may be before his students or in 
print, that many of our datings and placings of Middle Eng- 
lish literary monuments are at best intelligent guesses. Un- 
less the author has said something equivalent to “I wrote 
this at such and such a time, at such and such a place,” we 
have to depend on conjecture. Perhaps some other writer 
refers to this work, mentioning time and place; perhaps the 
author alludes to events that we know of from other sources. 
Often, though, we are reduced to the expedient of analyzing 
the dialect of a work in the hope that the analysis will reveal 
the time and place of origin. 

Resources for analysis of dialects are many. Useful infer- 
ences may be drawn from the occurrence in a text of words 
of Norse origin, or French, or Dutch; from the scarcity or 
abundance of inflectional -n; from the occurrence of ortho- 
graphic devices that have been identified with some lan- 
guage or dialect (e.g., Old French has ou where Old English 
has u); and from many other phenomena.’ The evidence 
drawn from such inferences is convergent evidence. No one 
item of it is convincing, but a large number of items taken 
together do, unless they conflict, lead to conviction.’ 

Now, on the basis of the sorts of convergent evidence that 
have been available to the student of Middle English dia- 
lects and literature, every important Middle English literary 
document has been assigned, at least tentatively, to some 
dialect area and some period. The consensus about these 
assignments varies whenever new evidence disarranges the 
convergence of the old. A striking example of such variation 
is to be seen in the New English Dictionary: citations of 


La 
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Gawain and the Green Knight are confidently dated “c.1340" _ 
throughout the early volumes, until the entry “follow.” The 
next citation of the work is in the entry “forlance,” and a 
dramatic break with tradition is evident in the more cau- 
S10 US aL Getter 

From time to time a new source of evidence is turned up. 
Some of the most important recent additions to the MS 
sleuth’s equipment are modifications or adaptations of lab- 
oratory techniques: ultraviolet light, for examination of 
otherwise invisible “marks” on MSS; measurement of radio- 
activity, for dating by proportion of Carbon 14 (although 
physicists and radiologists tell me that the datings are dubi- 
ous if the material analyzed has been exposed to the air). 
These techniques borrowed from the physical scientists are 
taking places alongside dialect analysis, comparative folk- 
lore, and political history as ways of settling problems of 
date and place. 

Many of the sorts of evidence that we use may have been 
available to the authors and copyists; some of them must have 
been. If the author of Havelok did refer to the Parliament 
of 1801, he evidently knew he was referring to it. Both 
author and scribe, perhaps, were aware that they were using 
locution peculiar to the North of England. 

Other sorts of evidence—equally useful to us—cannot have 
been available to author or copyist. They cannot have known 
anything about Carbon 14 or ultraviolet light; no Middle 
English scribe or author can have had access to any body 
of literature comparable to the publications of the Early 
English Text Society, not to mention all the other materials 
we are blessed with. Such privileged information, which the 
scribe could not have falsified even if he had wanted to, 
forms an indispensable part of our knowledge about all 
medieval languages and literatures. 
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The purpose of this paper is to introduce into the study of 
datings of Middle English documents a new source of 
privileged information about Middle English dialects: pho- 
nemic analysis. 

During the past thirty years students of linguistics and of 
cultural anthropology have developed a fairly workable 
method of describing languages of pre-literate peoples 
through phonemic and morphemic analysis. The investigator 
makes a phonetic record of the language, using mechanical 
recorders and direct observation; ideally the phonetic record 
would take into account every phonetic phenomenon that 
can be heard in the language. Of course no phonetic record 
can be ideal: the investigator does not have perfect hearing, 
and his recorder does not have perfect fidelity. Besides, the 
record cannot be complete unless all possible utterances are 
recorded—an obvious impossibility. 

After making his phonetic record as complete as he can, 
the investigator attempts to distinguish significant phonetic 
phenomena from insignificant ones.* Probably no two utter- 
ances in any language are exactly alike; it is because of 
subtle (and semantically unimportant) differences in pro- 
nunciation that we recognize the “voice” of an acquaintance, 
although we may not be able to describe the ways in which 
his speech differs from that of a neighbor or of a close rela- 
tive. Even successive utterances by a single speaker of the 
“same” word or phrase differ enough, phonetically, that a 
microscopic examination of the groove cut in a recording disk 
will reveal differing patterns; such differences may be imper- 
ceptible as well as insignificant; nevertheless they exist. Some 
audible differences between speech sounds are greater than 
others. It is not necessary to labor this obvious point: the m 
of man differs more from the a than it does from the n; it 
_ differs more from the n than it does from the m of cam. 
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The object of phonemic analysis is to determine which — 


perceptible differences are as important in the language be- 
ing studied as the differences between n and m in man, and 
which are as unimportant as the differences between the 
m of man and the m’s of empty, cam, and army. When he 
finds that a difference, however small, is recognized by 
speakers of the language as a signal of distinction of mean- 
ing, the analyst marks the difference as a distinctive—pho- 
nemic—difference. Two speech sounds which differ in that 
way are members of two phonemes. If a difference, however 
large, however striking to the analyst, is not so recognized 
by speakers of the language, two speech sounds which ex- 
hibit that difference, and no other difference, are members 
of the same phoneme. The n and m of Modern English man 
are members of different phonemes; if it were possible to 
substitute this n (or even the n that can be pronounced, in 
Modern English, at the beginning of a word) for the m, 
the resulting nan would not be recognized as an apt trans- 
lation of Latin homo. But if it were possible to pronounce the 
m of empty between the r and the y of army, the switch 
would hardly be noticed. The pronunciation might sound a 
little strange, but the meaning of the word would not dis- 
appear. The differences among the m’s of man, cam, army, 
and empty are non-phonemic differences, resulting pri- 
marily from differences of environment, and the m’s are mem- 
bers of the same phoneme.® 


Having identified all the phonemes in the language, the 


investigator is ready to begin a morphemic analysis.* The | 


morphemic analysis, when complete, becomes the basis of a 
descriptive grammar of the language. 

It appears to me that the method just described can profit- 
ably be applied to the dating of medieval documents. The 


MSS that have been preserved can be made to serve the — 


sn oe llega al, ly 
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purpose of the investigator’s phonetic record, and the rest of 
the analysis can be strictly analogous to that of a living 
language. It is not far-fetched to assume that medieval 
scribes, writing “phonetically,” would record at least those 
phonetic distinctions by which native speakers of the lan- 
guages customarily recognized differences of meaning. An 
orthographic system which recorded these significant dis- 
_tinctions, and no others, would be phonemic; the investiga- 
_tor’s work would be done for him. 

The nearest approach to phonemic spelling is to be found, 
I suppose, in the Ormulum. Orm schooled himself to write 
each sound always in the same way; he attached great im- 
portance to the semantic value of the orthographic distinc- 
tions of his system. Except for a few inconsistencies, such as 
his habit of writing ¢ initially instead of ) in words following 
final t (e.g., Patt tatt instead of patt patt “that which”), and 
the occurrence of takenn “to take” with no diacritical mark 
over the a, and also with one, two, and three marks over the 
@s in several instances each, he succeeded remarkably well. 
When allowance is made for these inconsistencies and for 
Orm’s device of recording vocalic differences by doubling 
or not doubling the following consonant symbols (the con- 
sensus is that the difference between his ful “foul” and his 
full “full” is phonetically a difference between vowels rather 
than a difference between I pronounced singly and 1 pro- 
nounced doubly), the investigator can confidently take the 
spelling in the Ormulum as a reliable record of the phonemic 
structure of Orm’s dialect. 

With any other text the investigator will have to make 
greater allowances for inconsistency in spelling. The orthog- 
raphy is likely to reflect the collision of two or more ortho- 
graphic traditions: Old English with Latin, Old English with 
Anglo-Norman, all three of these with Norse, and so on. The 
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author or the copyist may have recorded phonetic differ- 
ences which are not distinctive, and he may have recorded 
such a difference in one pair of words and left it unrecorded 
in an analogous pair. The phonetic transcription is crude, 
neither strictly phonetic nor strictly phonemic nor consistent 
in its omissions. And there is room for error in phonemic 
analysis even when the analyst has himself made as complete 
and sophisticated a transcription as he can. 

Still it is possible to discern the phonemes. One can infer 
them from semantic differences, from rimes, and from al- 
literations; these may be used separately or in combination. 
Neither rime nor alliteration appears in Wyclif’s prose, but 
he has a vocabulary large enough to allow the use of seman- 
tic differences; Piers Plowman has hardly any rimes, but it 
has a large vocabulary and a great deal of alliteration; 
Gawain and the Green Knight has a large vocabulary and 
much alliteration, and also a considerable number of rimes." 

By inference from all three sorts of evidence, I have dis- 
cerned thirty-two phonemes in Gawain and the Green 
Knight: twenty-one consonantal, eleven vocalic. In the 
Ormulum I have discerned thirty-one: nineteen consonantal, 
twelve vocalic. The difference in totals is by itself powerful 
evidence that the two texts were written in different dialects, 
or, if they are in the same dialect, that they were written at 
different times.’ A comparison of the phonemes is even more 
powerful evidence: 


ORM bchdfgh klmnprsshtbh wwhgz 
GGK bchdfghdzklmnprsshtbvywwhgz 
ORM #aaééiidbtiiia 

GGK a ééiio wu aayauou 
Two outstanding facts are worthy of note. First, the num- 


bers of phonemes are different. The difference is not merely 
the difference between thirty-one and thirty-two; it is the 
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sum of the differences between twenty-one and nineteen and 
between eleven and twelve. Second, the phonemes of one 

MS do not correspond fully with those of the other. The 
Gawain-poet distinguishes two consonantal phonemes /dz/ 
and /v/ and three diphthongs /ay, au, ou/ which Orm does 
not distinguish. Orm distinguishes /z/, and recognizes 
“long” and “short” varieties of a, e, i, 0, and u, whereas the 
Gawain-poet recognizes “long” and “short” e and i, but not 
“long” and “short” a, 0, or u.° Of course, Orm may have pro- 
nounced quite as many diphthongs as did the Gawain-poet; 
his “long” a or his /a/ may have corresponded exactly to 
the Gawain-poet’s /ay/. The phonetic range of a Middle 
English phoneme, or the precise phonetic value of any of 
its members, cannot be known. The likelihood is, though, 
that Orm’s “long” a had a phonetic range different from that 
of the Gawain-poet’s /ay/. 

_ The Ormulum and Gawain and the Green Knight are good 
enough for showing that medieval phonemes can be dis- 
cerned, but they are not satisfactory as test documents. They 
are dated and placed mainly by internal evidence. A satis- 
factory test document would be an original MS, bearing 
some credible direct indication of the place and date of its 
composition, free from conscious literary embellishment, and 
long enough to exhibit every phoneme in all of its environ- 
ments. 

To demonstrate how such MSS can be used as test docu- 
ments I have selected six returns of London Gilds and ten of 
Norwich Gilds, all made in 1389 at the demand of the King 
and his Parliament. There is little reason to suppose that 
these returns were not not made by people speaking and 
writing the dialects of London and Norwich.” 

These prosaic writings do not have rime or alliteration, 

|and they were not written by spelling reformers. Their 
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phonemic structures must be inferred from minimal seman- 


tic differences. 

The first step is to prepare a glossary of each text, record- 
ing the absolute number of occurrences of each “word,” 
with all variant spellings. The next step is to search each 
glossary for pairs of words that exhibit minimal orthographic 
differences (a typical minimal orthographic difference is the 
difference between her and here, or between it and is). 
The London returns exhibit some 200 such pairs; the Nor- 
wich returns exhibit a similar number. Some of the pairs are 
variant spellings: the orthographic differences do not reflect 
semantic differences. For example, in the return of the Gild 
of the Holy Trinity (London), bretheren occurs five times, 
breferen five, and breperin three; paie occurs once, paye 
once, and payen once, all meaning “to pay”; at occurs six 
times, atte forty. From such variant readings can be inferred 
such valuable information as the phonemic identity of th and 
p and of consonantal i and y, and the phonemic insignifi- 
cance of final e and of the doubling of final consonant sym- 
bols. 

The rest of the pairs reflect semantic differences as well 
as orthographic ones. In the Holy Trinity return (London), 
fer “fire,” for “for,” and fro “forth”; agen “again,” ager “per — 
year”; in, if, is, it; ony “any,” onys “once”; seint “saint,” sent — 
“sendeth”; pouere “poor,” powere “power”—are typical of the — 
material from which inferences are drawn. 

Sometimes the paths of inference may become somewhat — 
tangled. In this same Holy Trinity text, hatz occurs, meaning — 
“hath.” There is no variant reading. But a word meaning — 
“they will” is spelled willeth three times, willetz once; hence — 
the unique hatz is equivalent to *hath. Again, the preposi- 
tion “by” is spelled be four times, bi three; but the verb “be”. 
is spelled be eleven times, with no variant. It can be inferred, 
then, that a phoneme /p/ may be spelled ), th, or tz, and 
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hat one phoneme, occurring in the word that means “be,” 
s spelled always e, while another phoneme, occurring in the 
word that means “by,” may be spelled e or i. 

By many such inferences I have discerned twenty con- 
jonantal phonemes in the London dialect c. 1389, and 
wenty-one in the Norwich dialect: 


London behdfgh klmnprsshtbvwwhy 
Norwich behdfghdzkImnprsshtbvwwhy. 


[he extra phoneme in the Norwich dialect is even less 
ignificant than it appears: /dz/ is the least frequent of the 
Norwich consonantal phonemes. Perhaps a corresponding 
honeme would show up in a larger London sample. 

Most of the consonantal phonemes in each dialect may 
ippear initially, medially, or finally. But in the London dia- 
ect, /b, h, y/ do not appear in final position, and /wh/ ap- 
years in initial position only. In the Norwich dialect, /b, h, 
h, y/ do not appear in final position, /v/ does not appear in 
nitial position, and /wh/ appears in initial position only. 
Mf course these generalizations apply strictly to the texts 
tudied, and not to the dialects; but if it can be shown 
hat /sh/ does not occur in final position and /v/ does not 
ecur in initial position in a text under study, all other things 
yeing indeterminate, these facts will constitute evidence that 
he text is of Norwich rather than of London. 

Similar test differences may be derived from analysis of 
he vocalic phonemes. I have discerned, in the London dia- 
ect, eleven vocalic phonemes, including five which appear 
nitially, medially, and finally; three which appear initially 
nd medially, but not finally; two which appear medially and 
inally, but not initially; and one which appears only medi- 
lly. The Norwich dialect shows ten vocalic phonemes, in- 
Juding only four which appear in all three positions; three 


vhich appear initially and medially, but not finally; two 
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which appear medially and finally, but not initially; and one 
which appears only medially:* 


London Norwich 
Initial aei1oovu 3) ae 10U # 9 
Medial aeiroouuaijua aeilouueaia 
Final eilo uai 90 aei o aio 


A mere statement of which phonemes appear initially, 
medially, and finally only suggests what can be learned 
through study of the environments in which phonemes may 
occur in the several dialects. As analyses become more com- _ 
plete and more detailed, discrimination of dialects can be- 
come correspondingly more acute. 

At least one further test is available in the comparison of 
the frequencies of phonemes in the dialects. It is true that 
the /t/ of London is not necessarily identical, phonetically, 
with the /t/ of Norwich; but we have etymological evidence 
to show that what appears as t in one is approximately equiv- 
alent to what appears as ¢ in another. To illustrate the kind 
of results that can be obtained in this way, I have calculated 
the frequencies in the dialects of London and Norwich, 
c.1389, in initial, medial, and final positions, of /t, b, d/. The 
numbers in the table below represent frequency of occur- 
rence per thousand words of running text; they are based 
on about 4,670 words in the Norwich samples, and about © 


6,500 words in the London samples. 


Initial Medial Final Totals 
Lon. Nor. Lon. Nor. Lon. Nor. Lon. Nor. 
dices 138 147 ble wAlL 211 216 
t 40 34 1pry 7s! 87 103 199 215 
p 184 157 24 9 Srecls. 164 179 


totals 196 219 234 2384 146 157 574 610 
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Further analyses from larger samples would provide more 
accurate bases for inference. From these small samples, 
though, some tentative conclusions can be drawn. For ex- 
ample, suppose that we are to examine a text whose place of 
origin is unknown, but whose date is known to be about 
1390. Suppose that this text exhibits a phonemic system of 
twenty-one consonantal phonemes, including one which 
seems to be /dz/, and ten vocalic phonemes, including one 
that seems to be “open e” or “front a”—that is, something like 
/zx/; in which only one “o” phoneme appears; in which /b, 
h, sh, y/ do not appear in final position and /v/ does not 
appear in initial position; and in which /d, t, b/ appear with 
frequencies more like those listed for Norwich than like 
those listed for London (for instance, initial /d/ about thirty 
per thousand, or medial /p/ about nine per thousand). 
We would be more likely to place that text in Norwich than 
in London. No item of the evidence is cogent; taken together, 
the several pieces of evidence converge and begin to con- 
vince, especially if they seem to corroborate other kinds of 
evidence. 

To demonstrate the use of these two analyses, I had to 
specify pretty fully the character of the document being 
tested. With the passage of time, I hope, there will become 
available many more test analyses, so that any piece of writ- 
ing known to be Middle English can be compared to them 
and dated and placed with considerable accuracy. Ideally, 
there would be enough test documents that each dialect 
would be represented with one test document for each 
measurable change in phonemic system. If such documents 
can be found and analyzed, they will provide a delicate and 
accurate means of obtaining information which can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

J. E. ConNER 
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The phonemes discussed in this paper are segmental phonemes. 


1. Sometimes these inferences are seen to conflict, as when orthog- 
raphy and penmanship and the abundance of inflectional -n 
seem to place a MS that mentions Edward III in the South of 
England, but a generous scattering of Danish words indicate 
that the author was perhaps a Northumbrian or a Yorkshireman. 
The editor then has opportunity to write notes. 

2. Instances of the use of such convergent evidence to establish the 
places and times of composition of MSS are to be found in 
almost any scholarly edition of almost any Middle English 
literary work. I give three examples: Tolkien and Gordon, in 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (O.U.P., 1925), say on 
pp. xxii, xxiii, “The language . . . resembles that of the romances 
of the Ireland MS., which there is reason to believe was 
written at Hales in south-west Lancashire, not many years 
earlier than 1413. This resemblance, however, only goes to 
show that the dialect of the copyist was of Lancashire.” They 
go on to a discussion of the language of the author himself, 
appealing to his knowledge of geography, to a few words of 
local use, to alliteration, and to rime, and they conclude on 
p. xxiv that “on the whole the evidence points to south Lanca- 
shire rather than Cheshire as the home of the dialect.” 

In the introduction of Skeat’s school edition of the B-text of 
Piers the Plowman (O.U.P., 1869 and later edd.), these remarks 
appear: “. .. the dialect . . . is certainly of a mixed character, 
as it exhibits the plural forms in -en in the indicative mood 
(which are a mark of Midland dialect), and also plural forms 
in -eth (which mark the Southern) . . . a careful examination 
of many MSS. has convinced me that such an admixture of 
dialect is an essential mark of the poem... . There are many 
traces of West of England speech also, and even some of 
Northern, but the latter may possibly be considered as common 
to both North and West.” 

A long and circumstantial discussion of evidence of the 
sorts we are examining is given in K. Sisam’s revision of Skeat’s 
edition of The Lay of Havelok the Dane (O.U.P., 1915). In 
some eighteen pages Sisam appeals to (1) alleged “echoes” 
of the poem in Robert Mannyng’s Handlyng Synne, said to 
have been written in 1303; (2) historical records of the date 
when Roxburgh first became a border fortress—1296—and of — 
the date of the Parliament mentioned at 1, 1179, of which it — 
is said, it “must be the Parliament of 1301,” and of the dates — 
of other events which are said to be the very events mentioned 5 
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in the poem; (3) Skeat’s discussion of final -e, asserting that 
100 lines of Havelok show 88 examples in which the final -e 
constitutes a syllable, while 100 lines of Handlyng Synne show 
52, and concluding that this difference indicates that, if the 
two were written in the same dialect, Havelok must be con- 
siderably earlier; (4) literary genealogy, with references to the 
Anlaf of the Battle of Brunanburh, to the Olaf Tryggvason 
who is said to have been among the victors at the Battle of 
Maldon, and to other historical or quasi-historical persons; 
(5) parallels in legend, such as those about Servius Tullius 
and Hamlet; (6) rime-words, which are said to be more resistant 
to alteration in transmission from person to person than are 
the bodies of lines, and which, it is asserted, are generally 
perfect, so that “In general, a false rime in Havelok indicates 
corruption”; and (7) phonology, accidence, and spelling, about 
which such assertions are made as these: “. . . presumably 
Havelok was written in a district where both a and 9 were 
possible outcomes of OE a, that is to say, in the North 
Midlands. . . . Havelok is saturated with Norse words. Indeed 
their number is so great as to be in itself evidence of compo- 
sition in some stronghold of Norse influence, such as Lincoln- 
shire is known to have been. . . . Dusgate is, according to Dr. 
Morris, unknown to the Southern dialect... . qu for OE hw 
is a common spelling in the North and Midlands, and points 
to strong aspiration.” 

8. A brief search does not turn up the publication or publications 
which presumably prompted the editors of the NED to change 
their GGK date; perhaps it was somewhat like H. L. Savage's 
The Gawain-Poet (U. of North Carolina Press, 1956), in which 
he argues convincingly that the Gawain-poet is also the poet 
of Pearl and St. Erkenwald and Purity and Patience, that he 
must have lived in the West Riding of Yorkshire or in East 
Lancashire, that he must have been in service of at least one 
of three powerful noblemen, and that he must have done his 
writing between 13865 and 1886—with perhaps a few years of 
leeway. If Savage’s argument turns out to be as forceful as 
the one that changed “c.1340” to “13 . .”, perhaps the editors 
of the Middle English Dictionary will modify their “P1390” 
dating of Gawain and the Green Knight. 

4, If Modern English were the language being studied, the investi- 
gator would have to take note of the phonetic difference be- 
tween the ¢ of to and the t of at, as well as of the difference 
between the t of to and the d of do. A correct analysis of these 
differences would show that the first difference here is insig- 
nificant—the t of to does not occur in final position and the t of 
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at does not occur in initial position, and the sounds are said 
to be in “complementary distribution’”—and that the second 
difference is significant, being used to distinguish the meaning 
of one utterance from the meaning of another. 

5. A difference may be phonemic in one language and not in another. 
Modern English does not have a phoneme /p/ without post- 
aspiration distinct from another phoneme /p’/ with post- 
aspiration. Ancient Greek, it seems, did have such a pair; 
when the Romans, themselves not having such a pair of 
phonemes, heard the Greeks distinguishing words by nothing 
more than the difference between /pi/ and /p’i/, they trans- 
literated the consonants as p and ph—that is, as post-aspirated 
and un-post-aspirated p. If the Romans had first heard Greek 
in later centuries, after the Greeks had allowed their post- 
aspirated /p’/ to degenerate into /f/, we might not today 
spell physics, phonograph, but fysics, fonograf. 

6. Morpheme may be defined as “a word or part of a word that 
conveys meaning and cannot be divided into smaller elements 
conveying meaning.” (This is not a working definition, as any- 
one will discover who tries to work with it, but rather a defini- 
tion that tells approximately what a morpheme is without fillin 
several pages.) Be is a morpheme, distinguished from me an 
by by the differences between b and m and between e and y; 
by is another morpheme, and me is another, but b, m, e, and y 
alone are not morphemes. They represent phonemes. Meaning 
is composed of two morphemes mean and ing. Some morphemes 
(mean, by, be, me) can stand alone; they are called “free mor- 
phemes.” Some (ing in meaning, ness in meanness, com in 
complete) cannot; they are called “bound morphemes.” Some 
languages (e.g., Chinese) have none but free morphemes; some 
have free morphemes and bound morphemes (e.g., English and 
most of the other European languages); some have none but 
bound morphemes (e.g., Nootka, an American Indian language 
of the Pacific Coast region). 

7. The evidence from rime is of this kind: bette rimes with mette, 
but neither of these rimes with swete, lete, or mete, all of which 
rime together; stedde rimes with bledde and redde, but none 
of these with crede, mysdede, or spede, all of which rime 
together. These and several other groups of rime-words in GGK 
support the conclusion that the dialect had two phonemes both 
spelled e. Evidence from rimes can also be used to discern 
consonantal phonemes. Evidence from alliteration gives similar 
information: in GGK wh- often alliterates with qu, and both 
of these often alliterate with k-; hence it is not necessary to 


postulate a phoneme /kw/, and wh is sometimes mere ya 
variant of qu. 
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The evidence from semantic differences is that each of the 
phonemes is used to distinguish some word or words spelled 
identically except for the substitution of a symbol representing 
some other phoneme. For example, in GGK bare and bere have 
different meanings, and the only difference between the 
spellings is the difference between a and e. 

8. I do not suggest that anyone supposes that these two texts were 
written in the same dialect or at the same time; but the differ- 
ence in numbers of phonemes is good evidence that they were 
not. 

9. It is unlikely that the difference between a “long” vowel and its 
“short” relative was a difference in duration. The custom of 
calling two vowels by the same name, and labeling them 
“long” and “short” because they were different, was adopted 
by the Romans from the Greeks, who may well have made the 
distinction legitimately. The Romans spread the custom over 
most of Europe, although Vulgar Latin—the language from 
which the Romanic languages sprang, and the language, no 
doubt, of most of the Romans who went to England and hence 
probably the foundation of English ecclesiastical Latin—was 
never a quantitative language. Studying the classical writers 
and the classical grammarians, English churchmen would say 
“long e,” “short e”; but they would pronounce [e], [e]. They 
would pronounce the Latin with the same phonemic system they 
used in English, willy-nilly. Then, when they came to write 
English, they would use the orthographic system of Latin, 
adopting names and all. Editors of introductory texts in Old 
English tacitly recognize that “long” and “short” are not ade- 
quate for distinguishing the two vowels represented by Old 
English i, for instance; they say “short i as in Modern English 
hit, sit; long i as in machine.” If Old English, Old French, Old 
Norse, and ecclesiastical Latin were all devoid of quantitative 
distinction of vowels, Middle English can hardly have devel- 
oped the distinction. 

10. The six London returns, printed in R. W. Chambers and Marjorie 
Daunt, A Book of London English 1384-1424 (O.U.P., 1931), 
are those of the gilds of Carpenters, Garlickhithe, St. Katherine 
(Aldersgate), St. Fabian and St. Sebastian (Aldersgate), The 
Annunciation and Assumption (St. Paul’s), and Holy Trinity 
(Coleman Street). The ten Norwich returns, printed in Toulmin 
Smith, English Gilds, E.E.T.S. O.S., 40 (London, 1870), are 
those of the gilds of St. Mary, St. Botulph, St. George, St. Kath- 
erine, St. Christopher, the Holy Trinity, Barbers, Peltyers, 
Tailors, and Carpenters, The London returns are more verbose 
than the Norwich returns, so that the sample of the London 
dialect is somewhat larger than the Norwich sample. 
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11. Although some symbols appear in both tables, a symbol does not 
necessarily represent the same phonetic range, or even closely 
comparable ranges, in both dialects. It is possible, for instance, 
that no variety of the /e/ of London would be recognized as 
/e/ in Norwich; perhaps, in Norwich, every variety of the 
/e/ of London would be apprehended as a variant of the /#/ 
of Norwich. Perhaps some varieties of the /e/ of London 
would be apprehended in Norwich as variants of /a/, and 
others as variants of /i/. We are dealing with phonemic sys- 
tems, not with phonetic quality. 

‘ 


THE LIGHT AND THE DARK; IMAGERY AND 
THEMATIC DEVELOPMENT IN CONRAD’S 
HEART OF DARKNESS 


ONRAD once said of one of his women characters, “She 
thought in images.” This comment was intended to 
illustrate the naiveté, the simplicity of this woman, but it 
need not necessarily have unfavorable connotations, since 
Conrad also thought in images and often made use of visual 
imagery to develop themes within his novels. One of his most 
frequently used images was that of contrasts in light and 
darkness, sunshine and shadow, dark night and bright day. 
One cannot read his short stories (“The Lagoon,” for example) 
or some of the novels (such as The Nigger of the Narcissus) 
without becoming aware of the symbolic significance of the 
sun in the thematic development of these narratives. 

In Heart of Darkness Conrad makes use of this type of 
imagery to develop a threefold theme, each aspect of which 
is inherent in the ambiguity of the title. There is the heart 
of the darkness in which the narrator (Marlow) tells his story, 
a darkness which surrounds a group of men aboard a small 
ship lying at anchor in the Thames. This physical darkness 
furnishes a suitable setting for a narrative full of hints of 
something sinister, mysterious, and evil—a narrative which 
leaves his listeners in a state of awed suspense. There is 
also the heart of the great continent into which Marlow 
journeys, a land largely unexplored and still commonly 

ought of as the “Dark Continent.” One important part of 

is aspect of Conrad’s theme is the narrator’s journey toward 
he darkness of savagery. When he finally reaches the heart 
f the Dark Continent, he is at the core, the center, the heart 
f the darkness of a primitive society. This inscrutable, dark 
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primitivism is symbolized by the infrequent, shadowy ap- | 


pearance of the natives whom Marlow encounters on his 
freshwater voyage. They are seen fleetingly through the in- 
frequent breaks in the foliage of the dense jungle, through 
which the river winds its sluggish way. The natives, there- 
fore, are always dimly seen, never in complete darkness, yet 
never in the bright sunlight, which, in spite of its joyless 
intensity, cannot penetrate the deep shade of the jungle 
which is their home. 

Of still more significance to Conrad’s narrative is the third 
aspect of the theme, and this one is symbolized by the first 
two. As the darkness deepens about the narrator and his 
listeners, Marlow proceeds farther, in his story, up the 
muddy, glistening river toward the heart of the Dark Con- 
tinent; and he moves deeper into the mystery of Kurtz. The 
shadowy, mysterious nature of Kurtz, and of humanity which 
he comes to symbolize, is a darkness which also deepens as 
Marlow approaches his destination. At first there is only a 
reference to this remarkable man, who by means unknown 
to the Company, manages to send out more ivory than all the 
other agents together. As Marlow meets more and more 
people who know of Kurtz, the nature of the agent becomes 
more and more obscure, until at last, when Marlow sees 
him face to face, the narrator is as incapable of penetrating 


the darkness of the heart of Kurtz as he is of penetrating the 
darkness of the heart of the dark jungle and of the savagery — 


which it nourishes. When Marlow finally meets Kurtz, “sev- 


eral weeks later and a thousand miles farther,” the figure of 
the man takes on reality; Kurtz is no longer an unknown 
person, a phantom, about whom people speak but say noth- 


ing which gives a clue to the mystery surrounding him. He - 


is at last flesh and blood, but his inner nature, the reality be- 
hind the veil of flesh, becomes more shadowy as Marlow 


ee 
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ecomes better acquainted with the outer man. The savagery 
yhich surrounds Kurtz has appealed to some primitive, evil 
astinct in his nature, and the “deep damnation” of his 
esponse is darker than savagery itself. He has moved into 
ealms where men like Marlow, ordinary, “normal” men who 
well in the sunlight of civilization (however thin the cultural 
eneer may be), cannot follow. Morlow perceives his deg- 
adation and has a vague understanding of its import; 
Aarlow’s audience cannot comprehend it, but listen “for the 
entence, for the word, that would give . . . the clue to the 
aint uneasiness inspired by this narrative. . . .” The nar- 
ator has arrived at the heart of the darkness which surrounds 
_lost soul just as he has arrived at the heart of the darkness 
f the Dark Continent; but he is alien to both regions, and in 
he end the river bears him away from those things which he 
as perceived but has not comprehended. 

The theme of this novel, therefore, is developed on three 
svels; each of these levels is supported by the central image 
f contrasts in light and darkness. There is the contrasting 
ght and deepening darkness of the physical setting in which 
he narrative is told; there is the contrast of the light on the 
iver up which the steamer moves with the darkness of the 
ordering jungle, as Marlow and his companions travel 
oward the heart of the Dark Continent; and there is the con- 
rast of the light in which men like Marlow move with the 
arkness which surrounds Kurtz and, potentially, every man, 
ince, in the thematic development of the novel, Kurtz repre- 
ents the ultimate possibility of degradation in mankind. 
‘his last aspect of the theme is the center, the heart, of Con- 
ad’s Heart of Darkness, and the first two aspects form the 
1atrix for it. 

Conrad begins the narrative by describing the brilliance 
f the evening on which Marlow and his friends meet: 
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.. . The day was ending in a serenity of still and exquisite 
brilliance. The water shone pacifically; the sky, without a 
speck, was a benign immensity of unstained light; the very 
mist on the Essex marshes was like a gauzy and radiant 
fabric, hung from the wooded rises inland, and draping the 
low shores in diaphanous folds.* (p. 491) 

The serenity and brilliance of the late afternoon was broken 
by a peculiar gloom to the west, which was “brooding over 
the reaches” and became “more somber every minute, as if 
angered by the approach of the sun.” Thus the tone of the 
narrative and its framework, too, are set at this moment. The 
brooding gloom to the west presages the coming of the 
dark night in which the narrative is told; and it also fore- 
tells the darkness, the mystery, of Marlow’s journey into the 
heart of darkness and the spiritual gloom and darkness in the 
heart of Kurtz. 

As the sun approached this peculiar gloom in the west, as 
it descended “in its curved and imperceptible fall,” it 
changed from a glowing white to a dull red, “without rays 
and without heat.” Even the brilliance of the sun seemed 
“to go out,” to be “stricken to death” by that gloom which 
was “brooding over a crowd of men,” as if this gloom, this 
darkness were always ready to close about man and turn 
what is brightest in his nature and his surroundings into dark- 
est night. 

As the sun went down, the river became tranquil and 
rested at the close of day, leading “to the uttermost ends of 
the earth.” We move, therefore, from the familiar to the 
unfamiliar, from the light of the known to the darkness of the - 
unknown. Lights appeared on the shore and penetrated the 
dusk surrounding the little group of men on the ship. Lights 
appeared everywhere—the strong light of Chapman’s light- | 
house, moving lights of ships in the stream, “a great stir of 
lights going up and going down.” These lights in the deepen- 


’ 
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ing dusk made a cheerful sight, but their cheerfulness was off- 
set by the scene farther west, where “on the upper reaches the 
place of the monstrous town was still marked ominously on 
the sky, a brooding gloom in sunshine, a lurid glare under 
the stars” (p. 493). This peculiar brooding gloom impressed it- 
self on the senses and prompted Marlow to begin his story: 

“And this also, said Marlow suddenly, ‘has been one of 
the dark places of the earth.” (p. 493) As he talked the 
traffic of the great city went “on in the deepening night upon 
the sleepless river.” As he began his journey into the “heart 
of darkness,” the shadows deepened and night fell, as if na- 
ture were lending verisimilitude to his tale. 

The somber, ominous gloom in the west, which was juxta- 
posed to the lights of the city and harbor, seemed to sym- 
bolize to Marlow the entire effect which his remarkable 
freshwater voyage had upon him. What happened to him 
there, at the “farthest point of navigation and the culminating 
point of [his] experience,’ seemed somehow to “throw a 
kind of light on everything about [him]—and into [his] 
thoughts. It was somber enough, too—and pitiful—not ex- 
traordinary in any way—not very clear either. . . . And yet 
it seemed to throw a kind of light.” (p. 496) 

As Marlow described his experiences—the meeting with 
the owner of the Company, the journey up the muddy river, 
the sight of the emaciated natives lying in the gloomly shade 
of the first outstation, and the climactic, yet indecisive meet- 
ing with Kurtz—as his boat penetrated farther into the heart 
of the Dark Continent, and as he went deeper into the mys- 
tery of Kurtz, the voyager was given a proportionately 
deeper insight into humanity, into the darkness at the heart 
of every man—a darkness which is ready to break through the 
thin layer of culture that covers civilized man like threadbare 
mantle. Marlow’s experience threw a “kind of light” on the 
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innermost workings of the human heart, and what he saw 
there was “not very clear” but pitiful and somber. 

The deepening darkness of the evening contributed a 
suitable background for Marlow’s narrative; it enhanced the 
mystery of the whole, a mystery which the narrator never 
fully disclosed, upon which he never cast full light. The result 
was that the audience “listened, . . . listened on the watch 
for the sentence, for the word, that would give . . . the clue 
to the faint uneasiness inspired by this narrative that seemed 
to shape itself without human lips in the heavy night air of 
the river” (p. 527). 

Marlow began his narrative by describing his visit to the 
city which “always reminded [him] of a whited sepulcher.” 
His purpose was to secure a position as the skipper of a river- 
boat in Africa. Upon his arrival, the mystery, the gloom, 
the darkness through which he was to move immediately 
surrounded him. His first stop was at the headquarters of the 
Company which he was to serve; and he was introduced to 
the darkness through which he was to walk as soon as he 
entered the shadowy street where the business house stood. 
The gloomy appearance of the street outside; the dim, som- 
ber rooms and offices inside; and the humorless, dark-clad 
figures of the women, clerk, and owner (all of which had 
been prefigured by the “brooding gloom” setting of the 
framework) foretold the nature of Marlow’s coming ad- 
venture and left him with a sensation of impending disaster 
as he began his voyage southward. 

As he proceeded toward the Dark Continent, as the ship 
moved slowly down the African coast, the narrator became 
conscious of the sun, which burned fiercely down upon the’ 
white beach as it moved slowly by. The bright ferocity of the 
sun was accentuated by the contrasting dark green of the 
jungle, “so dark-green as to be almost black.” There was no 
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joy or comfort in the light of the sun or the dark shade of 
the jungle. 

This contrast is central to Marlow’s description of the 
scene at the first of the company stations, which the river- 
boat reached as it made its way up the muddy river. He saw 
the station first at a moment when its devastation was 
drowned in blinding sunlight: 

At last we opened a reach. A rocky cliff appeared, mounds of 
turned-up earth by the shore, houses on a hill, others with 
iron roofs, amongst a waste of excavations, or hanging to the 
declivity. A continuous noise of the rapids above hovered 
over this scene of inhabited devastation. A lot of people, 
mostly black and naked, moved about like ants, A jetty 


projected into the river. A blinding sunlight drowned all this 
at times in a sudden recrudescence of glare. (p. 508) 


He climbed the hill toward the buildings, passed a stack 
of rusty rails, and noted on the left a clump of trees which 
made a shady spot in the blinding glare. Underneath “dark 
things seemed to stir feebly.” A chain gang passed him, toil- 
ing up the hill, driven by a grinning guard. He turned and 
made for the trees, intending to remain in the shade until 
the chain gang was out of sight. Suddenly, as he walked 
through the fierce and blinding light, he seemed to see 
clearly into the future and to be able to predict the outcome 
of his strange voyage: 


. . . I foresaw that in the blinding sunshine of that land I 
would become acquainted with a flabby, pretending, weak- 
eyed devil of a rapacious and pitiless folly. How insidious he 
could be, too, I was only to find out several months later and 
a thousand miles farther. For a moment I stood appalled, as 
though by a warning. Finally I descended the hill, obliquely, 
toward the trees I had seen. (p. 510) 


The “rapacious and pitiless folly” is mankind at its depth, as 
symbolized by Kurtz, and it is significant that this scene of 
inhabited devastation, drenched in blinding and comfortless 
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sunlight, should have forewarned Marlow of the darkness of © 
the human heart which he was to see. 
He continued to walk toward the shade. 
At last I got under the trees. My purpose was to stroll into 


the shade for a moment; but no sooner within than it seemed 
to me I had stepped into the gloomy circle of some inferno. 


~ Black shapes crouched, lay, sat between the trees leaning 

against the trunks, clinging to the earth, half coming out, 

half effaced within the dim light, in all the attitudes of pain, 

abandonment, and despair. . . . And this was the place 

where some of the helpers had withdrawn to die. 

They were dying slowly—it was very clear. They were 

not enemies, they were not criminals, they were nothing 

earthly now, nothing but black shadows of disease and 

starvation, lying confusedly in the greenish gloom. . . . While 

I stood horror-struck, one of these creatures rose to his 

hands and knees, and went off on all fours towards the river 

to drink. He lapped out of his hand, then sat up in the sun- 

light, crossing his shins in front of him, and after a time let 

his woolly head fall on his breastbone.2 (pp. 510-512) 
These dark, shadowy, starved, emaciated figures are sym- 
bolic of the inscrutable mystery of the Dark Continent 
through which Marlow traveled; they also emphasize the 
darkness of the heart of humanity, which is capable of cast- 
ing some of its members out to survive or die in the gloomly — 
shade of a clump of trees. This latter darkness, the darkness 
at the heart of humanity, became apparent to Marlow when 
he saw the “exalted degradation” of Kurtz, who was fore- 
shadowed by these dark shapes creeping about in the gloom. 
They were shadowy figures, as dimly understood as seen, 
and they, like the natives who carried Kurtz’s stretcher later, 
were never brought into clear focus. When one of them did 
drag himself to the river to drink and sat dejectedly in the 
fierce sunlight, the blinding glare only accentuated the 
misery of the man and his dying companions. 


Throughout this scene contrasts of light and dark are used 
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‘0 emphasize the horror of this extreme degradation. Another 
example is the bit of white worsted tied about the neck of 
me of the poor creatures. Marlow was unable to understand 
he reason for its being there. “Why? Where did he get it? 
Was it a badge—an ornament—a charm—a propitiatory act? 
Was there any idea at all connected with it? It looked 
startling round his black neck, this bit of white thread from 
oeyond the seas.” (p. 511) 

_ A sharper contrast in light and dark, and consequently a 
Jeeper insight into the darkness of the human heart, par- 
icularly the heart betrayed by the surface aspects of civiliza- 
ion, was emphasized when Marlow met the clerk of the 
Paty as the former left the depressing sight in the shade 
sf the trees and walked up the hill toward the buildings. 
his man was first seen by Marlow in the bright sunlight 
ind was dressed in unexpected splendor—high collar, white 
suffs, snowy trousers, light alpaca jacket, clear necktie, and 
varnished boots—all glittering and shining in contrast to the 
miserable black men in their dim shade. “In the great de- 
inoralization of the land he kept up his appearance.” (p. 512) 
| The thin mantle of civilization covering this man’s in- 
umanity is symbolized by the white and brilliant perfection 
of his dress, which is juxtaposed to the devastation of the 
tation and the misery of the black men who creep about in 
lhe gloom of the trees. It is also symbolized by the condi- 
ion of his books, which were in “apple-pie order.” The cal- 
ousness which underlay this fantastic outward manifestation 
f his culture is emphasized by the irony of his greatest ac- 
omplishment: he had taught one of the native women, who 
ad a distaste for the work, ” to starch and iron his snowy 


ivilization bf which he was a part and was conscious of the 
ufferings of the natives only when their noise disturbed his 
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concentration on his books. Thus, he exhibited no sympathy 
for the dying man who was brought to the station and placed 
outside his window. In his strict adherence to the superficiali- 
ties of his culture, he was isolated from the rest of mankind; 
his humanity had been forgotten in the process of keeping 
up appearances in the great demoralization of the land. 

The miserable state of the natives, brought emphatically 
to the attention of the reader by the contrasting brightness 
of the sunlight and the whiteness of the clothing of the fan- — 
tastically attired clerk, is also prophetic of the degradation of 
Kurtz, whose name Marlow first heard spoken by the clerk. 
He was still unable to grasp the true nature of Kurtz, how- 
ever, and could get from the man only the statement that 
Kurtz “will go far, very far.” The agent became a part of 
the shadow-peopled mystery, part of the darkness of the 
Dark Continent into which Marlow traveled. 

The clearings around the various stations Marlow reached, 
clearings that were drenched in blinding sunlight, held some © 
reality for him; but when he looked about him he had to 
ask “what it all meant.” There were men strolling aimlessly — 
in the bright sunlight, and “outside, the silent wilderness sur- — 
rounding this cleared speck on the earth struck me as some- 
thing great and invincible, like evil or truth, waiting pa- 
tiently for the passing away of this fantastic invasion” 
(p. 520). As he continued his journey up the river, he felt that 
he was going back to “the earliest beginnings of the world,” 
to prehistoric nature, when “vegetation rioted on the earth,” _ 
into a primeval and impenetrable forest, silent, brooding, © 
where the air was thick, sluggish, and heavy, where “there — 
was no joy in the brilliance of the sunshine.” ti 

The sun, too, is a symbol of the mystery through which — 
Marlow moved. It burnt without comforting, as the shade ; 
the forest darkened the world without giving any real relief 
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from the ferocity of the sun. The sun, brilliant as it was, failed 
to penetrate a white fog which settled over the river. When 
the mist lifted, Marlow was conscious of the dark forest, the 
matted eee and “the blazing little ball of the sun hang- 
ing over it. ” The sun could penetrate the fog and the 
matted amples no more easily than Marlow could penetrate 
the darkness of Africa and the mystery of Kurtz, who was as 
shadowy, as indistinct a figure to Marlow, as the dismal, 
starving black men in the dim, unholy shade of the trees of 
e first station where he saw the bright and glittering white 

lerk. 
The sun also emphasized the inscrutable nature of the 
atives who attacked the steamer (on orders from Kurtz, as 
it later turned out). They were seen fleetingly as they ran 
rough the infrequent open spaces in the jungle, places 
which the sun could penetrate, on which it could shed its 
oyless luster. They became as shadowy as the jungle they in- 
iabited and were seen intermittently and vaguely, like 
igures in a dream. They were almost always in the darkness 
of the jungle, never for long in the bright sunlight. They 
ere “dark human shapes” which flitted “indistinctly against 
e gloomy border of the forest.” 
As Marlow drew nearer to his destination, nearer to the 
ysterious Kurtz, the man, the outward, bodily form of 
urtz, became more real; but the spirit, the nature, Kurtz’s 
penetrable, impervious dark nature, became more difficult 
o understand, less real, less palpable. The heart of the dark- 
ess of the continent as well as the darkness surrounding 
urtz closed more tightly around Marlow. 

The meeting with the Russian, whose patched clothing 
ave him a harlequin-like appearance, did not cast light on 
e mystery of Kurtz. The Russian had lived with the man, 
ad listened to him talk, and had fallen under his spell; and 
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as he attempted to tell Marlow of the attitude of the natives — 
toward Mr. Kurtz, he was cut off sharply, for Marlow did 
not want to learn of the ceremonies used when approaching 
the agent. He felt that the details of such rituals would be 
more horrible than the sight of certain heads drying on poles 
under Mr. Kurtz’s window. These latter, after all, were only 
a savage sight, but the implications of the Russian’s speech, 
the undercurrent suggestive of something more debased than 
simple savagery, seemed to have transported Marlow “. . . 
into some lightless region of subtle horrors, where pure, 
uncomplicated savagery was a positive relief, being some- 
thing that had a right to exist—obviously—in the sunshine” 
(p. 574). 

When Kurtz was first seen, borne by a group of natives 
wading waist deep in weeds, he was reminiscent of the dy- 
ing creatures of the dilapidated station at which the steamer 
stopped early in the voyage. He was emaciated, long, un- © 
gainly, horribly sick. As Marlow listened to him talk, the © 
speaker was engulfed in gloom—he was only a voice speaking — 
from the oppressive dimness about him—a voice speaking — 
from a ruined hovel fronted by a row of stakes with human — 
heads drying on them, while Marlow’s companions on the © 
steamer were yet in the sunlight, and “the stretch of the river _ 
abreast of the clearing glittered in a still and dazzling splen- _ 
dor, with a murky and overshadowed bend above and below. _ 
Not a living soul was seen on the shore. The bushes did not _ 
rustle.” (p. 575) | 

In this appearance of Kurtz we have the first real sugges- | 
tion of his extreme degradation—a degradation so deep that _ 
it could not be compared with simple savagery that “had — 
the right to exist—obviously—in the sunshine.” The realm in _ 
which Kurtz moved was devoid of the sunlight in which or- _ 
dinary men, even savages, wander. 
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Kurtz’s degraded condition was made abundantly clear to 

Marlow (and to the reader) in a climactic scene which oc- 
curred before the narrator and his companions (the “pil- 
grims’) began their voyage out of the dark Continent on the 
river boat. Marlow had just been told by the Russian about 
Kurtz's attempt to forestall the coming of the steamer by or- 
dering the natives to attack it. When he awoke, shortly after 
midnight, Marlow remembered the Russian’s words, and “a 
hint of danger” came to his mind. He went out into the night 
and looked about: 

On the hill a big fire burned, illuminating fitfully a crooked 

corner of the station house. .. . But deep within the forest, 

red gleams that wavered, that seemed to sink and rise from 

the ground amongst confused columnar shapes of intense 

blackness, showed the exact position of the camp where 

Mr. Kurtz's adorers were keeping their uneasy vigil. (p. 582) 

Kurtz had left his bed in the ship’s cabin, and Marlow 

began to follow his trail through the tall grass toward the 
camp of the natives. Marlow came upon him as he was craw]- 
ing toward the fires, glowing redly in the dark night, and as 
Kurtz rose, “unsteady, long, pale, indistinct, like a vapor ex- 
aled by the earth,” he appeared as shadowy, as nebulous, 
mysterious as the jungle itself. The gloom, the darkness of 
e jungle, which was penetrated here and there by the fires 
f the natives, was a suitable setting for the episode which 
ollowed. Marlow could not “appeal to anything high or low” 
in the man because Kurtz was no longer of this world—he 
ad isolated himself in his own incredible, exalted degrada- 
ion: 


I tried to break the spell—the heavy, mute spell of the 
wilderness—that seemed to draw him to its pitiless breast 
by the awakening of forgotten and brutal instincts, by the 
memory of gratified and monstrous passions. This alone, 
I was convinced, had driven him out to the edge of the 
forest, to the bush, towards the gleam of fires, the throb of 
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drums, the drone of weird incantations; this alone had 
beguiled his unlawful soul beyond the bounds of permitted 
aspirations. And, don’t you see, the terror of the position 
was not in being knocked on the head—though I had a very 
lively sense of that danger, too—but in this, that I had to 
deal with a being to whom I could not appeal in the name 
of anything high or low. I had, even like the niggers, to 
invoke him—himself—his own exalted and incredible degra- 
dation. There was nothing either above or below him, and 
I knew it. He had kicked himself loose of the earth. Con- 
found the man! he had kicked the very earth to pieces. ... 
If anybody had ever struggled with a soul, I am the man. 
And I wasn’t arguing with a lunatic either. Believe me or 
not, his intelligence was perfectly clear—concentrated, it is 
true, upon himself with horrible intensity, yet clear... . 
But his soul was mad. Being alone in the wilderness, it had 
looked within itself, and, by heavens! I tell you, it had gone 
mad. I had—for my sins, I suppose—to go through the ordeal ; 
of looking into it myself. No eloquence could have been so ; 
withering to one’s belief in mankind as his final burst of 

sincerity. He struggled with himself, too. I saw it, I heard 
it. I saw the inconceivable mystery of a soul that knew no 4 
restraint, no faith, and no fear, yet struggling blindly with 
itself. (pp. 585-587) 


Kurtz and the fantastically dressed clerk of the first station _ 
were, in a sense, kindred beings. They had both succeeded in ~ 
isolating themselves from mankind, in kicking themselves — 
loose from the earth. Kurtz had accomplished this end by cast- — 
ing aside that which was most noble in his culture, by allow- 
ing the dark, primitive, evil instincts to respond to the 
savagery around him; and he had succeeded in going beyond 
mere savagery; his evil was something that could not exist in 
sunlight. The clerk, too, had cast aside the noble aspects of 
his culture, but instead of substituting the darkness of primi- 
tivism, he had taken refuge in the superficialities of civiliza- 
tion, symbolized by the glittering whiteness of his attire and 
the apple-pie order of his books, which were kept in top 


shape at the expense of sympathy for the suffering natives 
connected with his station. 
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Kurtz's callous isolation became apparent as the mag- 
nificent native woman stood on the shore extending her bare 
arms over the water toward the river-boat, which was bear- 
ing the near-dead agent away from the scene of his triumph 
and degradation. He was isolated from her as surely as he 
was isolated from his “intended” at home. His own extreme 
and incredible debasement had made it impossible for him 
to communicate with another mortal. 

_ The river bore the voyagers out of the Heart of Darkness 
faster than it had borne them in, and the life of Kurtz, whom 
Marlow was taking out, seemed to ebb as fast as the stream. 
Marlow had at last dissolved the outward mystery of Kurtz. 
He knew the man, the emaciated, sickly body of Kurtz; and 
e knew that the brute deep within the man had responded 
to the savagery of his surroundings—had been awakened and 
had responded with a completeness that had caused Kurtz 
to kick himself loose from the earth, to cast himself into 
e darkness of complete isolation. The darkness through 
hich Marlow moved culminated in the heart of Kurtz, and 
s the voice from this emaciated form flowed from the pilot 
ouse of the steamer, Marlow saw into “the barren darkness 
f his heart. . .. But both the diabolic love and the unearthly 
ate .. . fought for the possession of that soul satiated with 
rimitive emotions, avid of lying fame, of sham distinction, of 
all the appearances of success and power.” (p. 589) 

Toward the close of his miserable existence, Kurtz recog- 
ized his own failure, recognized the darkness in which he 
andered, and he said to Marlow, “I am lying here in the 
ark waiting for death.” (p. 591) Marlow stood as if transfixed 
nd watched him die. And at last Kurtz’s being was laid bare 
n all its pride, ruthless power, craven terror, and darkness. 
e voice came as a whisper, repeating the words, “The 
orror! the horror!” 
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Later, while Marlow was trying to eat his dinner, the an- | 
nouncement was made: “Mistah Kurtz—he dead.” All the 
pilgrims rushed to see while Marlow remained behind. For 
thus neglecting to rush to Kurtz’s bedside, he was considered 
callous. He stayed behind because there was light, a lamp, 
where he was—and “outside it was so beastly, beastly dark. 


I went no more near the remarkable man who had pro- — 


nounced a judgment upon the adventures of his soul on this 
earth.” (pp. 591-592) 

Marlow’s task was not over, however. There was still 
Kurtz’s “intended” to see—to face with the burden of the 
knowledge of Kurtz’s extreme degradation. She, too, was a 
shadowy figure, dressed in black, seen in the dusk. As Mar- 
low spoke to her the room darkened and “only her forehead, 
smooth and white, remained illumined by the unextinguish- — 
able light of belief and love.” Like everything else asso- 
ciated with the man, she was a dim, almost spectral figure. — 
As Marlow listened to her she became, like Kurtz, only a 
voice, which “seemed to have the accompaniment of all the — 
other sounds, full of mystery, desolation, and sorrow... the — 
whisper of a voice speaking from beyond the threshold of an — 
eternal darkness” (pp. 599-600). 

This girl had been anticipated by the tragic figure of the — 
native woman who stretched her bare arms over the water 
toward the departing steamer, just as the emaciated Kurtz 
had been prefigured by the dying natives in the deep, dim 
shade of the company station. The girl, like the native 
woman, “put out her arms as if after a retreating figure, 
stretching them black and with clasped pale hands across 
the fading and narrow sheen of the window” (p. 602). The 
girl and the native woman are kindred spirits, because each 
had lost the man who, in the darkness of his existence in the 
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heart of the Dark Continent, could not trust or be trusted 
by any other human being. 

In the end Marlow could not tell this woman the truth 
about Kurtz. His last words, said Marlow, were the young 
woman's name. To tell her what he had actually said “would 
have been too dark—too dark altogether,” would have opened 
the bleakness of his heart to her view; and she would have 
known the depths to which he had sunk. 

_ She would also have seen something more sinister, for she 
would have seen that which Kurtz had perceived even before 
he reached the debased state in which Marlowe found him. 
urtz had expressed his perception in a painting which he 
had left at one of the stations before he went into the heart 
of the Dark Continent. This painting was a “sketch in oils, on 
a panel, representing a woman, draped and blindfolded, 
arrying a lighted torch. The background was somber— 
almost black. The movement of the woman was stately, and 
tthe effect of the torchlight on the face was sinister.” (p. 523) 
Significantly, Marlow saw this painting in the light of a single 
irandle. The sketch only increased the mystery of Kurtz at 
the time, and prompted Marlow to make further inquiries 
nbout the agent. When the darkness surrounding Kurtz is 
partially dispelled, however, the reader (and perhaps Mar- 
ow) sees what Kurtz intended the painting to mean; it 
ymbolizes mankind, groping blindly through the darkness 
f his existence, seeking his way with what light civilization 
an offer. But this light also emphasizes the somber, sinister 
ature of man, just as the fierce sunlight beating down on 
he starving native, as he crept from the shade of the trees, 
mphasized his abased state. In a sense it betrays man, as it 
jad betrayed the white clerk, who had mistakenly identified 
iis superficial, dazzling whiteness with reality. To Kurtz, 
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however, the light illuminated that which is most sinister 
in the heart of man; it enabled him to see through the mask 
and perceive, perhaps too clearly, how thin the surface layer 
of civilization really is. Kurtz knew of the blackness, the dark- 
ness which is at the heart of humanity; he knew the depths to 
which man is capable of sinking; he knew that the light of 
civilization could not penetrate this darkness, could only em- 
phasize its sinister pervasiveness; and worst of all, he knew 
that he had turned away from this feeble light, so that he had 
been enveloped in the darkness which is at the heart of every 
man. He had, in the end, “pronounced a judgment upon the 
adventures of his soul on this earth.” Kurtz was a remarkable 
man because he had perceived this darkness, and since Mar- 
low had vicariously partaken of Kurtz's revelation, he was the 
only person associated with the agent who could come near 
to penetrating the meaning of Kurtz's summing up: “The 
horror! the horror!” He could understand the meaning of 
Kurtz’s stare as the man lay dying—a stare “that could not 
see the flame of the candle, but was wide enough to embrace 
the whole universe, piercing enough to penetrate all the . 
hearts that beat in the darkness” (p. 592). To explain all this — 
to Kurtz’s fiancée would have been “too dark—too dark al- — 
together.” Only he who has “peeped over the edge” himself — 
can understand it in all its horror. iy 
Marlow finished his tale, and a silence fell upon the group — 
of men on the ship. Perhaps they had also “peeped over the — 
edge” and had learned something of the revelation which - 
came so forcibly to Kurtz. This fact seems to be implied in 
Conrad’s conclusion to The Heart of Darkness, in which he 
focuses the reader’s attention again on these friends who 
heard Marlow’s tale, thus completing the framework to his | 
narrative. As they gazed westward they were conscious that 
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“the offing was barred by a black bank of clouds, and the 
tranquil waterway leading to the uttermost ends of the earth 
flowed somber under an overcast sky—seemed to lead into 
the heart of an immense darkness” (p. 608). 
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NOTES 


1. All quotations are taken from The Portable Conrad, ed. Morton 
Dauwen Zabel (New York, 1954), and are identified in the text 
of this article by page reference only. 

2. See Lillian Feder, “Marlow’s Descent into Hell,” NCF, IX (1954- 
55), 280-292. Miss Feder calls attention to the similarity of 
this and other passages in The Heart of Darkness to the “descent 
into Hell” tradition of the classical epic. 


EDWIN BOOTH IN GALVESTON AND HOUSTON 


ale HERE was great excitement in Galveston theatrical cir- 
cles in mid-September of 1881 when the announcement 
came that Edwin Booth would spend a whole week in the 
city at the end of January. The report was authentic. A News 
representative had seen the contract, which was dated 
August 29. It was in truth to be a season of notable stage per- 
formances. Lawrence Barrett and Frederick Warde were 
also billed with repertories of classical and Shakesperian 
drama. Barrett’s scholarly assumption of Cassius (in Julius 
Caesar, December 29), with its finish and symmetry, was his 
piéce de résistance; Warde, in his first season as a star, had 
preceded Barrett; the young actor essayed a number of Mc- 
Cullough’s best parts, and gave a fine study of Romeo, a role 
he had played in England with Adelaide Neilson. 

On January 3, L. E. Spencer, manager of the Tremont 
Opera House, posted a notice saying that owing to the very 
large guarantee made to induce Booth to visit the city, 
prices for seats would have to be considerably advanced; and _ 
applicants for tickets, especially in the interior, were of such 
numbers that no seats could be considered reserved till paid 
for. Prices were quoted thus: general admission was 50 cents, 
$1, and $1.50; parquette and parquette circle, $2; dress circle, 
$1.50.* 

Booth chose to make his debut on a Texas stage in Bulwer 
Lytton’s blank verse historical drama, Richelieu (January 24). 
At the moment of the first entrance of Richelieu (Act I, scene 
2), when he questions the Capuchin Joseph about “this new 
conspiracy,” the audience saw the great actor begin to mould 
the wily Cardinal into form. His bodily weakness was shown 
by a slowness and tremulousness of movement. The voice 
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at times quavered and even appeared to crack; the slightest 
effort brought on a hacking cough, which had to be relieved 
by recourse to the lozenge-box. Many in the house thought 
the actor cold in these early passages; and it was not until 
the later scenes, where, with surprising force and violence, 
Richelieu denounced Barradas and invoked the powers of 
the Church in aid of the persecuted Julie, that they felt the 
great effect of his fervor and passion. There was no doubt 
but Booth entirely pleased the patrons of the Tremont. 
Barton Hill as Barradas seemed to understand his part, as did 
Bella Pateman, who was Julie; but the support generally was 
eclared to be only of a fair order. 

A noteworthy feature of the tragedian’s Macbeth, pre- 
ented the following night, was that it employed no objective 
ghost, as Irving and other players were accustomed to have. 
The News has left us a good account of Booth’s portrayal 
of the terror-haunted Scotsman. 


At first doubting, then alternating fear with dashes of 
the valorous spirit that has bound him so closely to Duncan 
and finally submitting himself to the wiles of his wife, he, 
through all of this, builds a form and presentment that are 
unlike any other, and yet that instinctively stands in com- 
parison with that which has gone before. 
The masterpiece of Booth’s repertory was of course his 
amlet, in which the actor was seen January 26. This play 
dmirers had come from far and wide to see; and the 1400 
who packed the opera house heard every word and watched 
very movement of the great tragedian with enthusiasm. 
eaders of today may wonder what kind of Hamlet the actor 
oortrayed in the early eighties. To J. Palgrave Simpson, who 
aw the American’s revival of the tragedy at the Princess 
eatre, London, November 6, 1880, the Hamlet was defi- 
itely not of the “old school,” as many critics of that time 
laimed it was. Simpson thought Booth’s Prince intense—oc- 
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casionally a trifle too intense, as in his vehement and shriek- — 
ing utterance of the words: “Is it the king?” 


Instead of being the slave of tradition, I found him 
constantly neglecting old traditional points—of which his 
manner after the Play scene, when his exultation would not 
give time to wait until the crowd had wholly dispersed, 
was, perhaps, the most notable. . . . Another instance may 
be given of his delivery of the words, “I'll rant as well as 
thou,” which were not howled or ranted, as is commonly the 
case, but uttered with a profound contempt of the ranting 
of Laertes.? 


Booth’s Hamlet was graceful and dignified, with nothing 
of pompousness or formal reserve. In the scene with Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern he displayed a notable charm of 
manner. His speech to the players was delivered with ease 
and modest reticence. He treated Osric with courtesy, rather 
than with anger or impatience, preferring to show his con- 
tempt of the fop in playful asides to Horatio. He displayed 
a tenderness for Ophelia that made it clear he really loved 
her, and uttered the words, “Get thee to a nunnery, * as well- 
meant advice rather than as a denunciation—the whole a 
touching scene that reached every heart in the audience. In 
the closet scene his Hamlet reproached his mother with the 
restraint of a son unable to suppress a deep-rooted filial love. 
It was a well-considered presentment, mature in execution— 
a whole picture of the Prince, and not simply a display of 
disjointed scraps or fragments. 

The News could find little to praise in Tom Taylor’s melo- 
drama, The Fools Revenge, given on the twenty-seventh; 
and thought Booth “ill-suited” for the part of the deformed 
jester, Bertuccio, until the moment of the great crisis in Act 
III, when the failure of his plot became clear to him.* Here 
his cries—first of gleeful frenzy and then of agonized despair 
—provoked extraordinary excitement throughout the theatre. 
Until this “point” was made many in the house doubted that 
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the ungainly creature of misshapen legs and grotesque jes- 
tures was indeed the actor whom they had paid so much to 
see. It is no wonder that they were kept guessing, for, as 
William Winter said, few players who essayed the role 
showed such complete mastery of the stage business of buf- 
foonery as did Booth;’ few, too, could invest a melodramatic 
character with a like tragic power and moving force. 

If Booth ever found any part difficult it must have been 
Shylock. He admitted as much in a letter to Horace H. Fur- 
ness; in this he said that he had tried to get at the old money- 
lender through George Frederick Cooke’s notes on his acting 
of the part. Cooke, he found, was indebted to Macklin for 
much he was praised for in the assumption.® 

Galveston playgoers thought the tragedian’s Shylock a 
well-rounded picture, finished to the hem of his Jewish gab- 
erdine. They saw in the personation a thorough blending of 
dignity, hate, greed, cunning, deceit, and abject defeat. The 
actor made no effort to elevate the character to the gentle- 
manly level of Henry Irving’s portrayal. There was a sugges- 
tion of impending evil in the playful manner in which Booth 
hid Shylock’s malicious purpose as he made his bargain with 
Antonio. In the baiting scene, when he revealed his wild 
savagery, he was impetuous and terrible in his fury. One 
could not hear him say, “Let him look to his bond!” without 
feeling that dreadful consequences were intended at the 
trial; nor at the trial itself could one hear the words, “Is that 
the law?” and fail to comprehend the amazed horror and un- 
belief they were meant to convey. John R. Towse, who saw 
Booth often as Shylock, declared that Pope’s couplet, long 
identified with Macklin’s fine conception of the role, could 
be applied as well to Booth. 


This the Jew 
That Shakespere drew." 
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The receipts of the tragedian’s performances show that the | 


engagement was successful. Richelicu drew $1,523.50; Mac- 
beth, $1,313.00; Hamlet, $1,783.50; The Fools Revenge, 
$1,681.00; Othello, $1,218.00; The Merchant of Venice and 
A Quiet Family, the afterpiece, $1,122.00. The total was 
$8,641.00.° 


On the morning of February 21, 1887, Edwin Booth’s pri- 
vate railroad car, the David Garrick, was uncoupled from a 
New Orleans train and set aside on a quiet track near the 
Galveston depot. The car, acquired but recently in New Or- 
leans, was costing the actor $3,000 for the journey from that 
city to San Francisco.° J. H. Magonigle, treasurer of the com- 
pany and steward of the car, went uptown to look the market 
over for staple items and delicacies for the larder. For one 
thing, the star liked fruit glacé on lettuce, with French dress- 
ing. The steward had much to buy, for Mr. Booth spared no 
expense, and there were the eleven o'clock breakfast, the 
three o'clock dinner, and the midnight supper to think of. 
Booth himself, together with the “Chickens,” as he called 
Misses Emma Vaders, Kitty Molony, and Ida Rock, the 
younger ladies of his company, drove out to enjoy the brac- 
ing salt air on the pretty Galveston beach.” Meantime the 
city was astir over the approaching grand attraction of the 
season. Local playgoers had been joined by out-of-town en- 
thusiasts, many of whom were unable to find seats for either 
of the two nights of the actor’s engagement, even at the out- 
landish prices they offered. Richelieu was the first play. In a 
two-night stand the tragedian generally gave Richelieu and 
Hamlet. Some patrons could recall Booth’s portrayal of the 
crafty cardinal five years before; since then many had seen 
the more exhuberant Keene and Warde in the part, actors 


who pictured a tremulous old man, roused occasionally to 
fits of violent temper. 
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Booth throughout represents the cardinal as characterized 
by a natural flow of humor, which, though at times biting 
and sardonic, is at other times intensely full of human 
kindness and lights up his otherwise severe character in a 
wonderful manner. When public expectation is strong to a 
tension awaiting the famous passage when Richelieu tells 
Frangois that “in the lexicon of youth reserved for brighter 
manhood there is no such word as fail” Booth rather disap- 
points his audience by not making of this dramatic climax 
what other actors of less genius are capable of. He brings 
out the sympathetic side of the character admirably and his 
interpretation is characterized with a finesse of perception 
that demands appreciation. 


The following night at Hamlet the largest house ever at a 
dramatic attraction at the Tremont forced the orchestra out 
of the pit and behind the curtain—a procedure not unusual 
at a Booth performance; it had happened in Boston. A New 
Orleans barber had given the actor a short haircut, which 
he thought would spoil his “business,” since his Prince when 
meditative would run his hand through his hair.** It is doubt- 
ful, though, that the short hair bothered him at all. From the 
moment in the first scene of Act I, when Hamlet is dis- 
covered in the presence of the King, till the line, “Oh, I die, 
Horatio . . .”, the vast audience sat rapt in the spell of the 
_actor’s resonant voice. They never missed a word he said or 
failed to see a line in his mobile face. They witnessed a 
painstaking, studious, and spirited performance, which only 
superlatives could describe. Of the support, Emma Vader's 
Ophelia was best in the mad scene. Her voice was sweet and 
sympathetic, though lacking in volume. John Malone as 
Polonius (said the News) “read his lines too much like a de- 
yout but ranting minister would a sermon.” Carl Ahrendt 
disregarded Hamlet’s advice to the players by being too free 
with the text. But it is not likely that many in the audience 
saw and heard more than Hamlet. 
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The advance notices that Booth would appear in Houston 
on February 23 seemed to put the playgoing fraternity of 
the city into a greater frenzy than the news that he had been 
booked for Galveston had done to the islanders. Drama en- 
thusiasts, too, as far inland as Waco and Austin, in their 
eagerness to see the “Prince of Players,” planned theatre 
parties for the event and sought to reserve seats at Pillot's. 
Houston had waited long to see Booth, and the tragedian, 
now 56, was getting along in years. So many requests for 
tickets did manager Bergman receive that he could scarcely | 
satisfy half of them. When the day of the great player's ap- 
pearance arrived disappointed ticket-seekers were offering 
ten, twelve, and as high as fifteen dollars for tickets that had 
sold for two and three. One man gave $50 for three places 
in the parquet circle; late in the afternoon some seats went 
for $18 and $20 each, and just before the curtain rose there 
were a few sales for $25. 

Admittedly, Booth’s Hamlet was an intelligent, scholarly, 
conscientious, and zealous performance; but getting away 
from those adjectives, specifically, how did the man act? Was 
he too spirited? Did he wave his arms too much, and move 
about too freely, “sometimes with a harlequin’s suddenness,” 
as Mr. Dutton Cook thought he did?” Did he rely too much 
on facial play (of which his adherents claimed he was a 
master), and make too much use of his expressive and lumi- 
nous eyes (eyes that Ellen Terry declared were the most 
wonderful pair she ever looked upon)? Booth was somewhat — 
stocky, of medium height, and, as he humorously said of 
himself at that time, of “antique appearance.”* Some | 
thought that he was tender in his great scene with Ophelia . 
(Act III, scene 1); others, that he was merely forceful. Some } 
believed he showed too much levity in the play scene and _ 
not enough earnestness. Even his detractors recognized his | 
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naturalness and ease in the encounters with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern; and few could deny the power of his 
sonorous voice. Indeed, no one ever complained of being 
unable to hear him clearly even in the remotest corner of the 
theatre. Katherine Goodale, who, as the young actress, Kitty 
Molony, travelled with Booth in 1886-1887, tells how the 
actor's Hamlet went in San Francisco.* We may suppose that 
the audience at Houston—more moderately, of course—re- 
sponded pretty much as did the playgoers on the West 
Coast. After telling how they had literally worn themselves 
out with applause during the performance, they were 
stunned into silence with the last words of the dying Prince. 

“Oh, I die, Horatio—’ By now there was not a sound 

in front. The rest was indeed silence—even after the curtain 

slowly descended. 

Lights go up at once. No one moves out there, The or- 

chestra is playing its Hamlet dirge and then, after complete 

quiet, reaction sets in. Ladies climb upon their seats, scream 


out for Booth! Booth! It is refined Bedlam, and then more 
calls.15 


Booth last visited Galveston as an associate of Lawrence 
Barrett in the winter of 1888. Scanty attendance at the Mc- 
Lean-Prescott presentations of As You Like It and The 
Merchant of Venice (February 8) had led the News to ob- 
serve that perhaps playgoers were saving their money for 
Booth and Barrett. The scale of prices for seats at the per- 
formances of the two stars was posted on February 5. Or- 
chestra and dress circle seats were listed at $3; balcony, re- 
served, $2.50; balcony, unreserved, $2; gallery, $1; private 
boxes holding six, $25. The players travelled in the private 
railroad car, Junius Brutus Booth, with their manager, Ar- 
thur B. Chase, who was empowered to do all the talking to 
newspaper interviewers. The car, called “a magnificent house 
on wheels,” had a parlor, library, smoking-room, cook-room, 
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and sleeping quarters. On one-night stands the congenial 
and companionable pair ate and slept in the car instead of 
putting up at a hotel. 

The actors opened at the Tremont with Othello on Febru- 
ary 13. The orchestra had been removed from its accustomed 
place and seated behind the curtain to make more space for 
additional patrons. “The muffled tones of the instruments 
behind the curtain between the acts was not very enliven- 
ing,” said the News, “but was somewhat en rapport with the 
play, one of the least animated of the tragedies.” As Iago, 
Booth came on the stage first, but it was not until the second | 
scene, when he and Barrett appeared together, that the au- 
dience seemed to realize what was before them. Tremendous 
applause followed this realization. Of Booth’s fine assump- 
tion of this craftiest of all of Shakespere’s villains we can 
perhaps get the clearest impression from the words of a 
critic who often saw the broader and deeper conception of 
the actor’s last years. Henry A. Clapp has left this interesting 
study: 


The subtile Venetian, still as persuasively frank in speech 
and manners, as facile and graceful, as before now threw a 
shadow of baleful blackness as he walked, was Prince of the 
Power of the Air as he wove and cast the dreadful “net that 
shall enmesh them all,” and in his soliloquies uttered such a 


voice of unquenchable anguish and hate as might proceed 
from Satan himself.1¢ 


Barrett’s lack of heroic figure kept him from looking the 
part of Othello, and his studied intellectuality did not seem 
altogether suitable in a character swayed by the strong emo- 
tional impulses that govern the barbaric yet gentle-natured 
Moor. 

On the second evening Booth was seen as the noble 
Brutus, proving his versatility in an assumption widely con- 
trasting with that of the cunning Venetian. (Barrett’s em- 
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phasis on Cassius and his understanding of the part will be 
dealt with later.) The News thought Barrett suffered from 
his association with Booth; and perhaps he did. Booth, on 
the other hand, profited greatly from the strong support his 
associate brought with him. There were certainly no “sticks” 
travelling with the select company. 

The coming of the two great actors to Houston was hailed 
by the Post as the most important “histrionic feast” the city 
had ever known. Barrett was praised for hazarding his repu- 
tation in combining with Booth; and every one was pleased 
that the actors had elected to open with Julius Caesar (at the 
matinee, February 15), in which play the meteor-like and 
terrible Cassius of the one would stride the stage with the 
faultless Brutus of the other. There was no heaving of the 
chest and wringing of the hands in Booth’s assumption of 
the part; the civil strife raging within his bosom was pic- 
tured in his face and reflected in his voice. As William Win- 
ter said of him: “Booth’s Brutus had a gentle melancholy, a 
sad abstraction, an autumnal pensiveness . . . that rendered 
its greatness and its beauty less obvious than they would be 
if he were wholly a man of action.” The gentle bearing, the 
pensive demeanor, and sad face of Brutus held all eyes at 
the Pillot Opera House from the moment he appeared till 
his death at Philippi. His dignity (the Post declared) para- 
lyzed the wrath of Cassius in the great quarrel scene and his 
silence at the realization of the death of Portia was eloquent. 

Regarding Barrett’s depiction of the part that had engaged 
so much of his attention for years the Post had but little to 
say. Earlier (1883) a critic with this paper had wondered if 
the player had the “eccentric idea” of making Cassius the 
principal part in Julius Caesar, “morally, and as exposing 
the narrow pragmatism of Brutus.” Did Barrett regard Cas- 
sius as the hero of the tragedy, the patriot and conservative 
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statesman, and Brutus as the blundering aristocrat of the : 
privileged classes who, by his stupidity and imperiousness, , 
defeats the rally made against Caesar? After the showing of 
the tragedy with Booth it was felt that Barrett's interpreta- _ 
tion was conventional, the actor apparently being content | 
chiefly to satisfy the tastes of those who like the work of an 
artist, whether it be in purple or in carpentry. 
In the evening, as Othello, Barrett was free and open- 
natured enough, and soldierly, but the massiveness and 
grandeur and brutal vigor with which Salvini invested the 
role were not within the American’s grasp. “One always 
wished, with Barrett,” says Odell, “that he had possessed just 
that one bit of magnetism that would have carried him into | 
the ranks of the greatest.”"” Of Booth’s Iago we can say that | 
it was one of the highest efforts of genius one could have | 
wished for. Towse called it “the incarnation of smooth, | 
eager, supple, and fathomless deviltry.”* And of the mas- || 
terly portrayal the Post gives this account: ‘| 


After seeing Booth as Brutus it seemed difficult to reconcile 
one’s belief to the fact that the Brutus of the afternoon was 
the Iago of the night. In Mr. Booth’s Iago may be seen all the 
cold-blooded villainy, all the sardonic deviltry, all the 
abominable hypocrisy and all the unrelenting malice that 
enter into the composition of the basest wretch that ever 
dramatist conceived. Then again there is the inimitable grace 
of it all—he brings out the fascinating quality of the rogue— 
playing in a kind of lurid light through the malignity which 


steeps his soul. 


a 


The Ancient had been one of the triumphs of the great! 
player’s father, and from him the son got much of his stage) 
business and ideas to serve as a basis for his own assumption.|_ 
Both were matchless in the fifth act, which is essentially 
Iago’s. Edwin’s impressiveness was unforgettable when he} 
delivered the lines: 


Demand me nothing; what you know, you know; From 
this time forth I never will speak word. 
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As he spoke, his face seemed to redden with anger, and 
_ then presently to reflect his deep-seated hate, his eyes all 
: the while flashing the secret working of Iago’s mind. 

The cast of Julius Caesar is subjoined: 


_ Marcus Brutus 
| Cassius 

Mark Antony 
Julius Caesar 


- Decius Brutus 


Casca 

' Octavius Caesar 
» Metellus Cimber 
 Popilius Lena 
Titinius 


> Trebonius 


Cinna 

_ Soothsayer 
- Pindarus 

' Servius 
Flavius 

- First Citizen 
Lucius 
Portia 
Calphurnia 


Edwin Booth 
Lawrence Barrett 
E. J. Buckley 

John A. Lane 
Charles Collins 
Ben G. Rogers 
Lawrence Hanley 
L. J. Henderson 
Frederick Vroom 

J. L. Finney 
Charles B. Hanford 
Edwin Royle 
Beaumont Smith 
Kendall Weston 
Walter Thomas 

M. C. Stone 

Owen Fawcett 
Miss Miriam Leary 
Minna K. Gale 
Elizabeth Robins 


Prices of seats at the Othello performance ranged from $3 
for the orchestra and orchestra circle to $1.50 for the gallery, 
with boxes quoted at $15. Pillot’s with its eleven hundred 
seats made its contribution to the $300,000 in earnings of the 
Booth-Barrett combination for the season of 1887-1888. Of 
this sum, Booth himself received $200,000; Barrett, $75,000; 
| and manager Arthur B. Chase, $25,000. 
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THE CONTEXT OF SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


HE PURPOSE of this essay is to consider Sense and 

Sensibility in the light of Jane Austen’s beginnings in 
prose fiction, with due regard to current tendencies in the 
feminine novel and to her own early writings. Since we do 
not have the early epistolary Elinor and Marianne, such a 
study must be incomplete, for we can never know the exact 
nature, or even the exact date, of the revision that made 
Elinor and Marianne into Sense and Sensibility. Something 
may be learned of Jane Austen’s early period, however, by 
_putting Sense and Sensibility as we know it into the literary 
setting of the 1790's. 

The title Sense and Sensibility immediately suggests a 
stock theme so common that the ordinary patron of a circu- 
lating library could easily have inferred the plot. The point 
can be illustrated by a brief dialogue in a novel of which 
Jane Austen disapproved: 


“And yet,” said Clarentine, “without a little romance in 
youth, what is life good for?” 

“Every rational enjoyment that sober common sense ought 
to render valuable to us.” 

“But, my dearest Mrs, Denbigh, do you expect me to 
have already acquired a sufficient portion of this sober 
common sense to think so?” 

“No, I know you have not; but a little longer residence 
with me, I flatter myself, will give it you. There are certain 
words with which sentimentalists by profession nourish their 
folly, that I have totally effaced from my vocabulary, and 
never permit even my friends to use if I can help it. Delicacy 
(such false delicacy as they mean) is one; refinement is 
another; sensibility is a third; susceptibility (the most odious 
of all) is a fourth; enthusiasm is a fifth; and lastly comes that 
ideal bugbear, constancy, a term of which no woman 
ought to know the meaning till after she is either married, 
or positively engaged.”! 
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These commonplace remarks indicate how the current code 
tried to dispose of sentimentalism and related ideas in rela- 
tion to character and conduct. Simply to announce that one 
was going to present a character embodying a quality had 
the precedent of classical comedy to justify it, but to start 
in this way at the end of the eighteenth century, with ab- 
stract nouns in the very title, was to drag a lengthening chain 
of didacticism. Yet the artist was not in exactly the same 
situation as the moralist. Individuals in a story could never 
be the mere embodiment of these terms, and social situa- 
tions, no matter how exactly schematized, could never mirror | 
ideas and principles in an unambiguous way. 

It was a favorite idea of the time that these ideas were 
transmitted principally by reading; sentimentalists ex- 
pressed themselves in verse and fiction and were some- 
how created by that same verse and fiction. Such a direct 
correlation between reading and behavior leads to absurdi- 
ties like the following, reported in another story by a novelist 
of whom Jane Austen disapproved. 

Having no character of her own, Julia was always, as 
nearly as she was able, the heroine whom the last read 
novel inclined her to personate. But as those who forsake 
the guidance of nature are in imminent danger of absurdity, 
her copies were always caricatures, After reading Evelina, 
she sat with her mouth extended in a perpetual smile, and 
was so very timid, that she would not for the world have 
looked at a stranger. When Camilla was the model for the 
day, she became insufferably rattling, infantine, and thought- 
less, After hope the Gossip’s Story, she in imitation of 
the rational Louisa, suddenly waxed very wise—spoke in 
sentences—despised romance—sewed shifts—and read _ ser- 
mons. But, in the midst of this fit, she, in an evil hour, opened 
a volume of the Novelle [sic] Eloise, which had before 
disturbed many wiser heads. The shifts were left unfinished, 


the sermons thrown aside, and Miss Julia returned with 
renewed impetus to the sentimental.” 


The presentation in terms of literature is very common, but 
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it is often more pervasive: when Fanny Burney’s Camilla, 
the most important heroine of 1796, converses with a mys- 
terious fair one with whom she has struck up an instant 
friendship, “they did not speak of Tunbridge, of public 
places, nor diversions; their themes, all chosen by the 
stranger, were friendship, confidence, and sensibility, which 
she illustrated and enlivened by quotations from favourite 
poets.”* The sure marks are “her passion for solitude, her 
fondness for literary and sentimental discussions, and her 
enthusiasm in friendship.”* 

In a realistic and critical presentation of character the 
book or poem that happens to be read is subordinated to the 
character who is susceptible to the book or poem. This is 
largely true even of the novel of Jane Austen’s which comes 
closest to being a study of female quixotism, Northanger 
Abbey; even in that story Catherine Morland is not merely 
another silly romance-reader, a mere imitation of Mrs. Len- 
nox’s Arabella. It must be confessed that we could make a 
neater chronological scheme if Susan (the original North- 
anger Abbey) came before instead of after Elinor and Mari- 
anne (the original Sense and Sensibility). The one point at 
which Catherine approaches absurdity, her Gothic follies 
during the visit to Northanger Abbey, brings us closer to the 
free burlesque vein of the juvenilia than anything in Sense 
and Sensibility. But we may consider Catherine in North- 
anger Abbey and Marianne in Sense and Sensibility as con- 
trasting studies: Catherine is the docile and for the most part 
passive reader, one whose reading marks her dependence on 
social suggestion; Marianne is the ardent enthusiast who 
looks in poetry, art, and music for a congenial expression of 
her own temperament. 

But Jane Austen, though her early experimentation must 
have shown her that it was best to center her work on one 
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heroine, is here committed by her pair of opposing terms to 


offer two, Elinor and Marianne, incarnating respectively 
sense and sensibility. This is dictated by the current plan of 
writing about pairs of ethical opposites, Nature versus Art, 
The Man of Feeling versus The Man of the World, etc. The 
scheme is so obvious that it is unnecessary to consider the 
possibility of a direct influence from Jane West's The Gos- 
sip’s Story, though such an influence has been suggested by 
Miss J. M. S. Tompkins in an ingenious and well wrought 
article.’ Jane Austen could work out her own antithesis, but 
the comment has been justly made that it is mechanical, and 
contrasts unfavorably with Pride and Prejudice, where we 
find pride and prejudice subtly blended in Elizabeth Bennet 
and Fitzwilliam Darcy, and variously illustrated in other 
characters. It should be noticed, however, that Jane Austen 
does not intend to deny intelligence and the seeds of judg- 
ment to Marianne; we are told at the end of the first chap- 
ter that Margaret, the third and youngest sister, “had already 
imbibed a good deal of Marianne’s romance, without having 
much of her sense.” The concession of sense to Marianne 
should not be overlooked. Without claiming a direct in- 
fluence from Camilla, a novel read closely by Jane Austen 
in the summer of 1796, we may say of Marianne what Mme. 
d’Arblay says of her heroine: 


Her every propensity was pure, and, when reflection came to 
her aid, her conduct was as exemplary as her wishes. But 
the ardour of her imagination, acted upon by every passing 
idea, shook her Judgment from its yet unsteady seat, and 
left her at the mercy of wayward Sensibility—that delicate, 
but irregular power, which now impels to all that is most 
disinterested for others, now forgets all mankind, to watch 
the pulsations of its own fancies.® 


Elinor, unfortunately, is not complicated even to this 
degree, and her colorless common sense is not interestingly 
heightened by Jane Austen’s device of making her the ra- 
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tional observer and telling the story largely from her point 
of view. Just as in the Richardsonian epistolary novel one of 
a pair of correspondents is always dominant, so one of a 
pair of heroines is always dominant. Both Marianne and 
Elinor are disappointed by the faithlessness or reticence of 
a lover who should declare himself. The deadly parallel re- 
quires that the novelist take two such affairs upon her hands, 
and it also imposes passive roles upon the heroines. The 
theme of the story is their moral and psychological educa- 
tion, but the girls are not going to write long letters or 
analyze their situations elaborately. The story proceeds by 
presenting the suspense and disappointment caused by the 
defaulting lovers, revealing the reasons for the lovers’ ap- 
parent or real defections, and finally offering a remedy or 
solution. This plot machinery operates through a rather 
miscellaneous group of people who happen to come into con- 
tact with the Dashwood family. The family itself, the 
widowed mother with the three daughters and the half- 
brother John Dashwood and his wife, is technically the 
center of the story, but it does not offer the inexhaustible 
and varied interest of the Bennet family in Pride and Preju- 
dice; though the famous second chapter, in which Mrs. John 
Dashwood succeeds in inducing her husband to do nothing 
for his step-mother and half-sisters, is one of the diploma 
pieces in the Austen gallery. For stimulus and variety Sense 
and Sensibility depends more than the other Austen novels on 
the casual introduction of people who are unsympathetic or 
defective in various ways. The introduction and use of such 
a variegated cast derives from the Burney type of story. The 
genial vulgarity of Mrs. Jennings, the crudely malevolent 
Steele sisters (transferred from Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, 
to become the hangers-on of gentlefolk in Berkeley Street), 
the rude Mr. Palmer and his silly wife, the shallowly genial 
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Sir John Middleton and his selfish and insipid wife, the in- 
credibly disagreeable Mrs. Ferrars, the vapid beau Robert 
Ferrars combine to represent the heartless world, cutting to 
some extent across class-lines, to which Mme. d’Arblay’s 
heroines are exposed. The Burney situation of the young 
girl seeing the world, derived ultimately from Richardson's 
Grandison, is duplicated in form when the sisters go to Lon- 
don under the dubious chaperonage of Mrs. Jennings. As 
Elinor says, “She is not a woman whose society can afford 
us pleasure, or whose protection will give us consequence.” 
Not all this variegated cast has a close bearing on the hopes 
and disappointments of Marianne, but since Edward Ferrars, 
Elinor’s suitor, had already got himself engaged to Lucy, 
the younger Steele sister, Elinor’s fate is bound up with these 
people. 

In such company the serious and virtuous characters are 
“out of spirits.” The story needs a witty and animated par- 
ticipant, which is perhaps an unfair way of saying that it 
contains no Elizabeth Bennet or Emma Woodhouse, no per- 
son such as Emma Watson and Charlotte Heywood promise 
to become in the fragments The Watsons and Sanditon. As 
for the respectable men whom Elinor and Marianne marry 
at last, Edward Ferrars and Colonel Brandon, we can assure 
them, as Jack Absolute assures Faulkland, that no one could 
accuse them of being “the joy and spirit of the company.” 
Edward, at least, needs to be treated as Jane Austen later 
treated the pensive Benwick in Persuasion. In her letters she 
deals shrewdly with these young men touched by depression: 

We hear a great deal of Geo. H’s wretchedness. I sup- 
pose he has quick feelings—but I dare say they will not 
kill him.—He is so much out of spirits however that his 
friend John Plumptre is gone over to comfort him, at Mr. 


Hatton’s desire; he called here this morning in his way. 
A handsome young Man certainly, with quiet, gentleman- 
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like manners.—I set him down as sensible rather than 
Brilliant.—There is nobody Brilliant nowadays.° 
Colonel Brandon’s “forlorn and cheerless gravity can of 
course be understood when we learn that Willoughby, Mari- 
anne’s faithless suitor, has seduced Brandon’s ward, the 
daughter of the woman he had loved and lost, and that he 
and Willoughby have met in a duel.”” This commonplace 
Richardson plot is later told by Brandon to Elinor, and by 
her reported to Marianne; it represents in almost glaring 
form the difficulty that later imitators of Richardson had in 
combining the degenerate vein of tragedy derived from 
Clarissa with the drawing-room comedy derived from 
Grandison and modified by the robust variations of that 
comedy contributed by Burney. The misdeeds of the rake, 
seducer, or weakling may be necessary as an inciting move- 
ment in the plot, but they are kept off-stage, and at their 
worst touch the heroine only indirectly. Willoughby is a 
much reduced and softened Lovelace, a Lovelace cut down 
to size. Jane Austen saw the weakness and absurdity, not 
the romantic or heroic side, of Richardson’s hero-villain; 
and later dwelt at some length on the absurdity of the 
extravagance of the admirers of Lovelace in her portrayal 
of Sir Edward Denham in Sanditon. Yet Willoughby must 
have some degree of worth to be introduced even as a 
possible suitor for Marianne, just as, on a different scale, 
there must be some positive virtue in Lovelace, in order that 
he may at any time be taken seriously by Clarissa; or, later 
in Jane Austen’s work, just as Henry Crawford must have 
some merit in his capacity as a suitor of Fanny Price. Wil- 
loughby is characterized superficially and at arm’s length. 
Jane Austen could integrate Elinor’s troubles with the 
social comedy of the Steeles and the uncongenial Ferrars 
family, but Marianne, whose mode of sentimentalism pre- 
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fers the picturesque retreat with only a few choice souls for 


company, scarcely enters into the doings of the miscellaneous 
people who take up much of the story. The social comedy is 
not closely connected with her fortunes, and the tensions 
within the Dashwood family are not developed in close con- 
nection with her situation, except of course that her half- 
brother is on general principles in favor of her marrying a 
man with a good fortune. The comedy of the John Dash- 
woods is almost detachable. 

As has been suggested, the two female quixotes Catherine 


Morland and Marianne Dashwood do not have much in — 


common. For Jane Austen to do her best work, the supposed 
quixotism of the heroine must be manifested in and through 
the social scene; in Northanger Abbey this comes about by 
Catherine’s docility; she depends entirely on other people for 
her attitude toward books and the picturesque, and she is 
remarkable for her naiveté rather than her folly. Marianne 
as a female quixote is on her own; the setting for her quixot- 
ism is not the drawing-room or public place, but first the 
family circle in which she cultivates romantic ardor with her 
mother, and later the companionship with Willoughby. The 
introduction of Willoughby is separated only by a thin 
partition from Jane Austen’s early high-spirited burlesques 
of the novelist’s manoeuvres. The walk in picturesque 
country—the sprained ankle—the handsome and _ gallant 
stranger. “His person and air were equal to what her fancy 
had ever drawn for the hero of a favourite story; and in his 
carrying her into the house with so little previous formality, 
there was a rapidity of thought which particularly recom- 
mended the action to her. Every circumstance belonging to 
him was interesting. His name was good, his residence was in 
their favourite village, and she soon found out that of all 
manly dresses a shooting-jacket was the most becoming.”"* 
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In discussing Edward Ferrars she had already called for a 
lover whose virtues should be ornamented by perfect man- 
ners and perfect taste.? To judge a man by the way he reads 
Cowper is of course as absurd as the condemnation of a 
character in Love and Freindship because he had not read 
Werther.* But what Jane Austen is really trying to do here 
is not merely to satirize devotees of the picturesque, and 
lovers of romance and poetry, but to show in them the errors 
natural to enthusiastic and impulsive youth. The ages of her 
characters are always important, but the theme is particu- 
larly important in Sense and Sensibility because of the em- 
phasis on Marianne’s point of view. She is seventeen when 
the story opens—seventeen is the standard age for the 
heroine of a late eighteenth-century novel—and Willoughby 
is twenty-five. Her mother is forty, and Colonel Brandon, 
who promptly comes into view as a possible suitor for Elinor, 
is thirty-five. A discussion of ages leads Marianne to the pro- 
nouncement that “a woman of seven and twenty can never 
hope to feel or inspire affection again.”** Similarly, the theme 
of instantaneous love and friendship, prominent in the early 
pieces and in Northanger Abbey, enters seriously into Mari- 
anne’s story: “It is not time or opportunity that is to deter- 
mine intimacy;—it is disposition alone. Seven years would be 
insufficient to make some people acquainted with each other, 
and seven days are more than enough for others.”** Wil- 
loughby and Marianne have already discovered that their 
tastes are strikingly alike in dancing, music, and books, 
though it is really Marianne who is taking the lead: “He ac- 
quiesced in all her decisions, caught all her enthusiasm.” 
This little world of sentimental enjoyment is largely Mari- 
anne’s creation. The withdrawal of Willoughby then subjects 
Marianne to a long ordeal of misery in which there is nothing 
for her to do but to remain passive. The story as a whole does 
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not allow Jane Austen sufficient play for her humor and criti- 
cal intelligence. The last appearance of Willoughby in 
person, to Elinor after Marianne’s serious illness, repre- 
sents a tendency, marked toward the end of Sense and 
_ Sensibility, to bring things on or off by a coup de thédtre. The 
confession and partial defence of this young man is not very 
interesting, but there is one significant passage which takes 
us back to the early happy companionship of Marianne 
and Willoughby. He is talking of the appealing letter which 
she sent to him in London: “Every line, every word was—in 
the hackneyed metaphor which their dear writer, were she 
here, would forbid—a dagger to my heart. To know that 
Marianne was in town was—in the same language—a thunder- 
bolt.—Thunderbolts and daggers!—what a reproof would 
she have given mel”? Here Jane Austen tries incidentally 
to protect herself and the reader from the theatricality of 
the Willoughby affair by introducing an apology for the use 
of stock formulas. It is a clever adaptation of the device 
of criticizing or deriding the conventions of the novel while 
one is in the act of writing a novel. Such criticism can come 
from characters in the story, or from the novelist herself, 
commenting on the views or actions of the characters or on 
her own conduct of the story, and this is the central principle 
in Northanger Abbey. It is not given such prominence in 
Sense and Sensibility, but becomes prominent at the end 
in the form of criticism of the canons of sentimental mo- 
rality followed by the conventional novelist. It underlies the 
famous concluding passage about Willoughby: “That his 
repentance of misconduct, which thus brought its own pun- 
ishment, was sincere, need not be doubted;—nor that he long 


thought of Colonel Brandon with envy, and of Marianne 


with regret. But that he was forever inconsolable, that he fled 
from society, or contracted an habitual gloom of temper, or 


| 


‘ 
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died of a broken heart, must not be depended on—for he did 
neither. He lived to exert, and frequently to enjoy himself. 
His wife was not always out of humour, nor his home always 
uncomfortable; and in his breed of horses and dogs, and in 
sporting of every kind, he found no inconsiderable degree of 
domestic felicity.”"* If this is Jane Austen’s realistic view of the 
mixed nature of life, it is also a disclaimer of the strict pattern 
of moods, attitudes, and destinies followed by the conven- 
tional novelist. And there is a direct contravention of poetic 
justice in disposing of Lucy Steele, who jilted Edward Ferrars 
for his brother Robert. “The whole of Lucy’s behaviour in the 
affair, and the prosperity which crowned it, therefore, may 
be held forth as a most encouraging instance of what an 
earnest, an unceasing attention to self-interest, however its 
progress may be apparently obstructed, will do in securing 
every advantage of fortune, with no other sacrifice than that 
of time and conscience.” This underscores the inadequacy of 
the didactic novelist. And the inversion of the stock ending 
of sentimental tragedy appears in the final words on Mari- 
anne herself. “Marianne Dashwood was born to an extraor- 
dinary fate.” She unromantically overcame a first love and 
married a man whom she had considered impossibly old. 
All this “instead of falling a sacrifice to an inevitable passion, 
as once she had fondly flattered herself with expecting— 
instead of remaining even forever with her mother, and 
finding her only pleasures in retirement and study, as after- 
wards in her more calm and sober judgment she had deter- 
mined on.” 

It may seem that in these concluding comments Jane 
Austen simply opposes one convention of romantic fiction 
and romantic taste with another convention of disillusioned 
common sense, which also has its obvious limitations. But in 
| the manipulation of these two conventions she shows inde- 
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pendent power, even though Sense and Sensibility is far from 
being her greatest achievement. It has been noted that she 
grants sense and good taste to Marianne from the beginning. 
Cowper seems to have been Marianne’s favorite poet, and 
we know that he was one of the Austen family’s favorites also. 
Marianne is a devotee of the cult of the picturesque: in one 
of his few flashes of wit Edward, after speaking of Mari- 
annes enthusiasm for ruins and for “Thomson, Cowper, 
Scott,” continues, “and she would have every book that tells 
her how to admire an old twisted tree.”*® Though Jane Aus- 
ten is likely to satirize the cult of the picturesque and of 
view-hunting, as in the comments on Barton Cottage,” she 
would agree with the Dashwood sisters and with Cowper in 
shuddering at John Dashwood’s “improvements”: “the old 
walnut trees” and “the old thorns” are cleared away to make 
room for “Fanny's greenhouse” and a flower-garden.” Jane 
Austen entertains the idea that a lack of appreciation of the 
beauties of nature may point to a moral deficiency; this ap- 
pears later in the way in which Anne Elliot and Fanny Price 
are contrasted with the comparatively insensitive people 
about them: Fanny, for example, responds to the beauties 
of nature, and Mary Crawford does not.” On this point Jane 
Austen would agree, making all due reservations, with Mrs. 
Radcliffe and Byron.** Again, Marianne is a devotee of “local 
attachment”—“dear, dear Norwood’”—and Jane Austen’s local 
attachments were strong also, like Anne Elliot’s.* It is clear 
that Marianne’s error is not so much in enjoying the content 
of current sentimental poetry and fiction, but in indulging, 
in Henry Mackenzie’s words, “the sensibility of which young 
minds are proud, from which they look down with contempt 
on the unfeeling multitude of ordinary men.”?’ Marianne’s 
change or reform is that she acquires a “new character of can- 
dour.”** Dr. Chapman has called attention to the importance | 
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of this term for Jane Austen, and to her own definition of it, 
“to be candid without ostentation or design—to take the 
good of everybody’s character, and make it still better, and 
say nothing of the bad.”*" More broadly, candor in the eight- 
eenth-century use means a balanced view of human nature, 
justly appraising faults and virtues and giving judgment 
accordingly; for Jane Bennet it would mean less tolerance, 
for Elizabeth Bennet more tolerance. Elinor Dashwood has 
it to such a high degree that she lacks dramatic value. Both 
Elizabeth Bennet and Marianne Dashwood attain candor by 
hard and disillusioning experience; Elizabeth’s schooling is 
more interesting than Marianne’s because her revisals of 
judgment are kept steadily at the center of the book and 
completely fused with the family situation and the social 
comedy. 
ALAN D. McKiniop 
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HUMOR AND INVECTIVE IN EARLY 
TUDOR POLEMIC PROSE 


col ‘HE ART of prose,” wrote G. P. Krapp forty years ago 
in a book distinguished alike for its provocativeness 


| and its wrong-headedness, “begins with the effort to adapt 


language to useful ends, to find some means of communica- 


| tion whereby men may inform or persuade each other in the 


thousand and one complications of everyday life.”? This 
paper tries to isolate one particular note from the babel of 
attempts at persuasion during the early years of the English 
Reformation, and to submit that as a literary phenomenon it 
was neither transient, nor negligible in its effects. This ele- 
ment is the use of humor—homely, racy, street-corner humor 
—either as a component of invective, or for its own sake. 
On the one hand this technique may be represented in 
analogy or simple expression indistinguishable to all intents 
from the language of common speech and folklore; at an- 
other extreme it may degenerate into the most calculated 
scurrility. I suggest, however, that the habit persisted in 
writings not patterned for controversy: persisted as an ele- 
ment in prose that begins to acquire manners, though not 
mannerisms—that is, prose that is polite but remains distinc- 
tively and natively English, partly through the vigor that this 
habit imparted. 

The reason for choosing to consider the prose of religious 
controversy is obvious; it was a subject about which writers 
cared enough to try to be completely clear, at whatever cost 
to elegance, a contest they wanted to win badly enough to 
bar no holds. There is additional reason for limiting the 
survey to the early years of the English Reformation: study 
of classical models had not yet exerted a shaping influence 
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upon English prose, so that it should be possible to say 
whether a particular stylistic device is in the English tradi- 
tion or in that of Roman rhetoric. Later, as Francis Bacon 
pointed out, “... men began to hunt more after words than 
matter; and more after the choiceness of the phrase, and 
the round and clean composition of the sentence, and the 
sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying and illustration 
of their words with tropes and figures, than after the weight 
of the matter. ... Then did Car of Cambridge, and Ascham, 
with their lectures and writings, almost deify Cicero and 
Demosthenes. . . .”? 

This time relationship is important, because of all the 
devices of the rhetors, the one that contributed most to the 
grand aberration of English prose style in the last quarter 
of the century, euphuism, was paromoeon, or alliteration. 
But alliteration was already at home in English prose, had, 
in fact, a long history of sealed partnership with the English 
language.* And it was one of the principal vehicles of the 
native style we are considering. 

A single volume of Sir Thomas More’s illustrates this point 
well. “For lesse harme were it yf onely they that are all redy 
by myred, were as the scrypture sayth myrd on more & more, 
thanne that they sholde caste theyr dyrt abrode vpon other 
folkes clene clothys.” There is also the simile of the fire of 
heresy, which, says More, is “yet neuer after so well & clerely 
quenched, but that it lyeth lurkynge styll in some olde roten 
tymber vnder cellers & celynges, that yf it be not wel wayted 
on and marked, wyll not fayle at lengthe to fall on an open 
fyre agayne. . . .” Finally, we may point to a single insult 
offered to John Frith: “.. . I wold not gyue the paryng of 
a pere for his prayour though it were better than it is. . . .”4 

Tyndale was good at this sort of thing too, though he did 
not pursue the sound with the same pertinacity as More. 
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“And of prayer,” he writes in one place, “we thynke/ that 
no man can praye but at church/ and that it is nothinge else 
but to saye pater noster vnto a post.” Again, Tyndale says, 
“But yt ys a ferre other thynge that payneth them and 
byteth them by the brestes. . . . The losse of those iuglinge 
termes ys the mater where of all these bottes brede/ that 
gnawe them by the belies and make them so vnquiet.”® 

Alliteration occasionally lent added color to the vitupera- 
tion of Simon Fish, too; he wrote, for example, “O howe all 
the substaunce of your Realme forthwith your swerde, 
power, crowne, dignite, and obedience of your people, ryn- 
neth hedlong ynto the insaciabill whyrlepole of these gredi 
goulafres to be swalowed and devoured.” Tyndale, once at 
least, indulged himself with an end rhyme as well: “Yf they 
will not lat the laye man have the worde of God in his 
mother tonge/ yet let the prestes have it/ which for a greate 
parte of them doo vnderstonde no latine at all: but synge 
& saye and patter all daye/ with the lyppes only/ that which 
the herte vnderstondeth not.” 

Sometimes the thing that contributes the essence of what 
C. S. Lewis calls the “race and pith and mere Englishry” 
of this prose is nothing more than the language of proverb 
and the diction of slang and dialect. “. . . I haue as you se so 
well auoyded his gynnys and his grinnes and all his trym- 
trams, that he hathe not yet trayned me into no trappe of 
myne owne, as you se him solempnely boste. . . .” Simon Fish 
recommends setting “these sturdy lobies [the priests] a 
brode in the world to get theim wiues of theire owne... .” 
More, author of the “gins and grins” above, is in fact not 
much ahead of Tyndale in his mastery of the low (i.e., popu- 
lar) but effective blow: “Of what texte thou provest hell/ 
will a nother prove purgatory/ a nother lymbo patrum/ and 
a nother the assumcion of oure ladi: And a_ nother shall 
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prove of the same texte that an Ape hath a tayle.” And again: | 
“And thereby they haue stopte vpp the gates of heven/ the 
true knowlege of Christ/ and haue made their awne belies 
the dore. For thorow their belies must thou crepe and there 
leave all thy fall behynde the.” 

Tyndale’s ape (a popular figure at the time) appears in 
another guise in More. Of the anonymous author of one of 
the books More refuted he writes thus: “. . . I speke of the 
apperynge of the face in the glasse, and one face in euery 
pyece of the glasse broken into twenty: mayster Maskar 
[More’s name for his adversary] hath caughte that glasse 
in hand and mocketh and moweth in that glasse, and maketh 
as many straunge faces and as many pretye pottes therin, 
as yt were an olde ryueled ape.” More is also much inclined 
to use the terminology of popular medicine, as when he says 
of Master Masker: “I minyshe his borden of that odiouse 
cryme [of heresy]/ & bycause the mater in thys place so 
serueth me, do couer the boch of his cancred heresye, with 
this prety plaster of his pleasaunt frensie. . . . This lytell 
scabbe of his foly he laboreth somewhat to hyde and couer, 
so that a man muste pull of the clowte ere he can spye the 
boche.” Again, of Luther: “both hym selfe & all his secte 
were fayne to seke some plasters of false gloses, to hele the 
foule marmole of theyr skabbed shynnys, that they hadde 
gotten by that texte of theyr false fayth alone.”* 

We may return to Tyndale and Fish for final examples of 
this trick of the homely phrase or the everyday metaphor 
that adds so much vigor to the lengthy treatises the polemi- 
cists wrote. Fish asks in his address to the King, “But whate 
remedy to releue vs your poore sike lame and sore bedemen? 
To make many hospitals for the relief of the poore people? | 
Nay truely. The moo the worse, for euer the fatte of the hole 
foundacion hangeth on the prestes berdes.”® Here is Tyn- 
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dale’s: “Now the pope hath .x. thousand sectes cropen in/ 
as pied in their consciences as in their cotes. . . .”° 

The technique that I want to discuss next is a specialty 
of More’s, and may most properly be described as an exten- 
| sion or elaboration of the homely metaphor, sometimes sus- 
tained until it achieves the proportion of a scene of local 
color. Thus More will expatiate at length upon the figure 
_ of the “supper of the Lord” because it is taken as the name 
_ of a heretical book he wishes to refute: 

For more blasphemouse, and more bedelem rype than this 
boke is, were that boke harde to be/ which is yet madde 
inough as men say that haue sene yt. 

This boke is intytled, The souper of our lord. But I 
beshrew suche a shewer, as so serueth in the souper, that he 
conuayth awaye the best dyshe, and bryngeth yt not to the 
borde. ... 

But his handes are to lumpyshe and this messe also to 
great for hym to conuey clene.... 

. . . He hathe with his own poysened cokery, made yt 
the souper of the deuyl. And yet wold the deuyl I wene 
dysdayne to haue his souper dressed of such a rude ruffyn, 
such a scald Colyn coke, as vnder the name of a clerke, so 


rybaldyousely rayleth agaynst the blessed bodye of Chryste 
in the blessed sacrament of thauter.22 


Again he extends the metaphor in a particularly delightful 
way: “... They that gladly wold endure a gryefe perpetually, 
to haue the pleasure of the continuall swagynge, haue in 
theyr beste welth but a dysplesaunt pleasure/ except men 
be so mad as to thynke that he were well at ease that 
myghte be euer a hungred & euer eatyng, euer a thurst & 
euer drynkyng, euer lowsy & euer clawing, euer skoruy & 
euer scratchyng.”” 

Once more it must be said that Tyndale can do the same 
sort of thing, and often do it more smoothly and more 
sweetly than More could ever do. “Feare and dreade of re- 
buke and of losse of his fathers loue and of punishment 
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wrastell with the trust which he hath in his fathers good- 
nesse and as it were geue his faith a fall.” This image of the 
wrestling takes us again to More and that stage of the meta- 
phor which, as I have said, approaches almost to scene- 
painting. “Thus haue I good readers . . . geuen hym in his 
owne turne so many gret & fowle fallys, in euery part of his 
processe, that if this great clerke had so many so great fallys 
geuen hym at Clerkenwell at a wrestelynge, he wolde haue 
had I wene neyther rybbe, nor arme, nor legge lefte hym 
hole long ago, nor at thys laste lyste, his necke unbroken ~ 
neither.” The daily life of London’s streets appears again in 
an extended portrait of the thimblerigger: “Here is mayster 
Masker fall to iuglynge so/ and as a iugler layeth forth hys 
trynclettes vpon the table and byddeth men loke on this & | 
loke on that and blowe in hys hande/ and than with certayne 
straunge wordes to make men muse/ whurleth his iuglynge 
stycke about his fyngers to make men loke vpon that/ whyle 
he playeth a false caste and conuayeth with the tother hand 
some thynge slyly into his purse or his sleue or some where 
Outousy chia 

Although this kind of figure is, in More’s hands, sometimes 
extended beyond need, and is nearly always rather frenetic 
in tone, yet it is implicitly representative of what is best in 
More’s prose: his accurate eye for the London scene, and, 
more important for this essay, his sensitive ear for the ca- 
dences of London speech. One more example must suffice: 
“, .. Of all myne aduersaryes could I neuer hytherto fynde 
any one, but whan he catcheth ones a fall, as eche of theym 
hath caughte full many, there lyeth he styll tumblynge & 
toltrynge in myre, and neyther spurre nor brydyll can one 
ynche preuayle/ but as though they were not fallen in a | 
puddle of dyrt, but rubbed & layed in lytter under the 
manger at theyre ease, they whyne & they byte, and they 
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kycke, and they spurne at hym that wolde helpe theym 
Eppes. 

In Tyndale what may seem to be the same technique is 
usually aimed more directly at a target in human nature, 
which he observed more coolly and indeed more wisely than 
More ever could. “And the holidaye will he kepe so strayte 
that if he mete a flee in his bed he dare not kill hir/ and not 
once regarde wherfore the holidaye was ordined to seke for 
goddes worde. . . . He captiuateth his witte & vnderstond- 
inge to obey holye church with out askinge what [sacraments 
and ceremonies] meane or desiringe to knowe but onlye 
careth for the kepinge and loketh ever with a payre of narow 
yies and with all his spectacles vppon them/ lest ought 
belefte out. . . . He had leuer that the bisshope shuld wagge 
ij. fingers ouer him/ then that a nother man shulde saye 
god saue him. . . .”** It would seem that the antecedents of 
the character-book of the seventeenth century were not all 
Greek. 

Both More and Tyndale indulged from time to time in 
mere English word-play. One of the most surprising ex- 
amples is More’s apparent play upon “fole” (i.e., “fool”), 
when he speaks (referring to Frith) of “thys yong mannes 
vayne childysh folosophy.” This is certainly not pure parono- 
masia; it is more like pure Ogden Nashery. A clearer case of 
word-play, though it is not really punning either, is another 
attack upon Frith: “And therfore thys poynt is as ye se well 
of thys yong man very yongely handeled. And therfore ought 
euery man abhorre as a playne pestylence, all such vnrea- 
sonable reasons made for nature by more than naturall folys, 
agaynst the possybylyte of goddes almyghty power.”* I 
should say that Tyndale makes use of exactly the same set of 
rules when he defends his translation of the New Testament 
against More’s strictures. “And wyth lyke reasons [More] 
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rageth .. . because I turne charis in to fauoure and not in to’ 
grace/ sayenge that euery fauoure is not grace and that in 
some fauoure there is but little grace. I can saye also in some 
grace there is lytle goodnesse. And when we saye/ he 
stondeth well in my ladis grace/ we understonde no greate 
godly fauoure.”*’ 

Tyndale and More sometimes make the same kind of 
ordinary jokes, too, especially in the books they write against 
one another. In More’s Dialogue against Tyndale, the follow- 
ing colloquy takes place between the author and his stooge: 

Harde it wer quod I to finde any thing so playn that it 
should nede no glose at all. 

In faith quod he thei make a glose to some textes, that 
be as plaine as it is, that twise two make four. 

Why quod I, nedeth that no glose at al? 

I trow so quod he. Or els the deuil is on it. 

I wisse quod I, & yet though ye would beleue one that 
wold tell you, that twise two ganders made alway foure gese, 
yet ye would be aduised ere ye beleued hym, that woulde 
tell you that twise two gese made all waye foure ganders. 
For therein might ye be deceiued. And him would ye not 
beleue at al, that wold tel you, that twise two gese wold 
alwai make foure horse.8 

Tyndale is more concise and to the point. “There is a 
nother question,” he says, “whether the church maye erre. 
Which if ye vnderstonde of the pope and his generacion/ it 
is verely as hard a question as to axe/ whether he which hath 
both his eyes out be blynd or no/ or whether it be possible 
for him that hath one legge shorter than a nother to halt.” 
More is likelier to come straight to the point when he is not 
making a joke for its own sake or for the sake of its lesson, 
but when he is being insulting in jocular tone. Two examples 
will show the distinction. Against the anonymous author of 
the “poysened booke,” he quotes St. Paul, “‘My prechynge 


was not among you in persuasyble wordes of mannes wyse- 
dome.’ 
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“These wordes I saye not agaynst mayster Masker/ for he 
kepeth hym selfe sure inough for that poynt, and is ware 
well inough that he speke no persuasyble wordes of mannes 
wysedome.” Against Frith he writes, “I am in good fayth 
sory to se thys yong man presume so farre vpon his wytte, 
so soone ere it be full rype. For surely suche lykynge of 
theym selfe maketh many wyttes waxe roten ere they waxe 
rype. And veryly if it do decreace and go backwarde in thys 
fasshyon, it maye not last longe.””° 

Joke and insult added together lead almost inevitably to 
the logical conclusion of scurrility; and the controversy over 
the marriage of the clergy made admirable occasion for it. 
Simon Fish, it will be remembered, argued that the kingdom 
_ would take advantage from the increase in population that 
would ensue from the marriage of the clergy. But this drastic 
remedy is unnecessary, says More. “. . . Yf theyr abstayning 
from maryage not wythstandyng, the land hath bene vp- 
holden with the generacyon of you that ar the temporalte 
so long: ye shall lyke wyse hereafter be goddes grace and the 
helpe of good prayours for kepyng the land from wyldernes, 
be able to get chyldern styll your self, and shall not nede to 
call neyther monkys nor freres to helpe you.” In another 
place More is discussing with the “messenger” (who serves as 
interlocutor in his dialogue) Tyndale’s interpretation of 
Paul’s instructions to Timothy about marriage with a widow. 
“,.. Tyndall woulde by this waye make sainct Poule to say 
thus. Take . . . but such a wydowe, as hath hadde but one 
housbande at once, as though the gyse were in his dayes 
that wyues might haue two husbandes at once. In faith quod 
your frend I thynke sainct Poule ment not so. For then had 
wiues bene in his tyme litle better than grasse widowes be 
nowe. For they bee yet as seuerall as a barbers chayre, and 
neuer take but one at once.”” 
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More looses his most scurrilous invective (with some justifi- 
cation, by modern standards) against the anonymity assumed 
by one of his controversial opponents. This writer cannot be 
shamed by the weakness or error of his arguments, says 
More, because he will not let his name be known. “Wherin 
he fareth myche lyke to some bestely body that wolde not 
care to sytte downe wyth hys face to the walwarde, and ease 
hym selfe in the open strete/ and though all the towne at 
onys tote in his tayle, take it for no shame at all, bycause 
they se not hys face.”** The language is far from delicate, 
and yet it is thoroughly typical of its age, of its place, and of — 
its author. 

Professor Lewis says of More and Tyndale that “in scur- 
rility they are about equals.” I have not found them so. More 
is by far the earthier, as he is the more cockney; the reader 
is forced, even against his will, almost to wallow in the hu- 
manity of the man. Tyndale, on the contrary, is exalted 
by his mission and his vision, and his humor suffers therefor; 
but his prose is better. Both of them, I have tried to imply, 
left their mark on the language through the instruments they 
forged for the controversy. One can scarcely read a word of 
Nashe or Dekker without meeting the ghost of Sir Thomas 
More; the spirit of William Tyndale walks abroad in many 
a sermon of Donne. And it should not be taken merely as 
compliment to him in whose honor I write to suggest that 
John Milton was aware of every trick of the controversial 
trade known to More, Tyndale, and their colleagues and 
imitators, and improved upon most of them. 

T. N. Marso 
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AN ENGLISHMAN WHO COLLABORATED 
WITH THE SPANISH ARMADA 


HE PANIC which seized the people of England as the 
Slee. Spanish Armada neared their coasts in 1588 
and the universal thanksgiving which followed its defeat 
have often been described. Not nearly so well known is the 
fact that there were Englishmen—a pitiable but passionate 
minority—who wished the Armada well and to whom its 
departure from the ports of Spain was the reward of years ' 
of earnest effort. One man’s part in that effort, covering the | 
period between 1580 and 1588, is the subject of the present : 
study. According to Catholic historians, this one man is the ! 
prototype of all the guileful Jesuits who creep furtively in . 
and out of the plots of numerous English novels. 

Of the Englishmen who collaborated with the Spanish . 
Armada the most indefatigable was Father Robert Parsons. . 
Born in 1546, Robert Parsons grew up an English Protestant : 
and at Oxford became one of the fellows of Balliol College. . 
He was converted to Catholicism in 1574 while traveling on 1 
the Continent, and the following year, in Rome, he joined 
the vigorous new Society of Jesus. 

On the Continent Parsons met for the first time in his life 
a unanimous band of really determined English Catholics. . 
Of those who had left England at Elizabeth’s accession to: 
escape punishment for their part in the Marian persecution 
or simply to enjoy freedom of religion, all but the most 
uncompromising had returned in 1571 when, in retaliation: 
against Pius V’s bull excommunicating Elizabeth, Parliament! 
passed an act against “fugitives over the seas”—inflicting loss 
of all property on those who persisted in exiling themselves.” 

When Parsons joined the émigrés, their acknowledged: 
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leader (the Moses of their Exile, they called him) was Dr. 
William Allen, another convert, who had left Oxford in 1561. 
In 1568 Allen founded an English seminary at Douai in the 
Spanish Netherlands for the purpose of training English 
priests to serve the faithful at home. The seminary was sup- 
ported by Philip II, by the Pope, by the Duc de Guise, and 
by wealthy Catholics both in England and abroad. Origi- 
nally Allen’s plan was to have a corps of English priests 
ready to return home when, at Elizabeth’s death or deposi- 
tion, a Catholic monarch—probably Mary Stuart—should 
restore the country to the Church. The idea of smuggling 
priests into a Protestant England came a few years later. The 
first seminary priests, carefully disguised, ventured into Eng- 
and in 1574; and the execution of Cuthbert Mayne under 
the new penal laws in 1577 provided the school with its first 
martyr-alumnus. In 1578 Dr. Allen moved the seminary to 
Rheims, where it was under the protection of the Duc de 
Guise, but in 1593 it was returned to Douai.? 

So many promising young men fled from the English 
universities to train for Roman Catholic priesthood that 
Allen was unable to take care of them all; and soon after 
Robert Parsons joined the Jesuits he was instrumental in 
organizing a second seminary—the English College at Rome, 
which still flourishes today. Unlike the Douai-Rheims estab- 
lishment, the English College usually had a Jesuit as its 
rector and a majority of Jesuits on its teaching staff, though 
few of the English priests trained there were themselves 
accepted into the elite Society of Jesus. 

Until 1580, only secular priests were sent back on the 
dangerous mission to England, but in that year Robert 
Parsons and Edmund Campion made the journey too—the 
first Jesuits of English nationality ever to do so. Parsons 
traveled in the gold-laced buff suit and the plumed hat of 
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an army officer returning from the Low Countries. Campion 
disguised himself as a jewel merchant. 

During the first decade of Elizabeth’s reign the govern- 
ment had regarded the opinions held by the Papists with con- 
siderable tolerance and had made progress in its efforts to 
win them away from the old religion by moderate means. | 
But Mary Stuart’s unwelcome arrival in 1568 stimulated a | 
Catholic reaction. The English nobles who attempted an | 
uprising in her favor in 1569 received encouragement from | 
the new Pope, Pius V, less diplomatic than his immediate 
predecessors. In 1570 Pius’ bull, excommunicating and de- | 
posing the “pretended queen” (Elizabeth) and releasing her ' 
subjects from all vows of allegiance to her, excited fears that : 
an invasion was imminent; and the government began to | 
regard Papists as potential traitors. The coming of young i 
priests from the English seminaries a few years later in- - 
creased the alarm. Then, in July 1579, a token force of : 
Italians and Spaniards, with a commission in the Pope's }| 
name, landed in Ireland to assist in a rebellion against : 
England—a rebellion which was still raging when Parsons : 
and Campion started on their mission. | 

For the reputation of the Society of Jesus the choice of ' 
Robert Parsons as a missioner was unfortunate. English || 
Jesuits like Edmund Campion and Robert Southwell won 
grudging admiration even from their Protestant contempo- + 
raries, and intervening time has added luster to their names. | 
But the activities of Father Parsons provided the founda- - 
tion for the persistent English concept of the scheming 
Jesuit.’ Protestant historians have usually described the mis- - 
sion of Parsons and Campion as political. Catholic historians | 
have stressed its spiritual aims. The written instructions: 
which the two men brought from the General of the Jesuits : 
(and which they repeatedly showed to their English co- 
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religionists) commanded them to regard their mission as 
purely spiritual and to mix in no affairs of state. On the 
whole, Campion seems to have followed these instructions. 
But the behavior of Parsons, whom the General had ap- 
pointed Superior of the mission, supports the suspicion that 
he had received oral instructions which differed considerably 
from those which he brought in writing to show in England. 
Father Campion dealt personally with individuals for the 
salvation of their souls. Father Parsons, possibly recalling 
the mass conversion of the Angles by St. Augustine, became 
more interested in creating political conditions favorable to 

a sudden and complete return of the nation to the orthodox 

| Church. Parsons arrived in England in June 1580. Certainly 
before the end of the year he had conferred secretly in 
London wiih the Spanish ambassador, Don Bernardino de 
Mendoza. It was a step that would meet with the approval 
of some of the English Catholics on the Continent, but one 
by no means agreeable to all Catholics in England. Eventu- 
ally Parsons and the pro-Spanish faction of English Catholics 
came to be more hated even than Protestant persecutors by 
the majority of the Catholics in England. 

Throughout 1580 persecution of lay Catholics was usually 
limited to more rigorous collection of the recusancy fines and 
imprisonment of those actually detected harboring priests 
from Rheims or Rome. On the other hand, these priests 
themselves were technically guilty of treason under an act 
forbidding anyone to bring into England communications 
from the Pope. When apprehended, they were tried, not 
as heretics, but as traitors, the government being anxious to 
avoid the appearance of religious persecution. In the Tower 
cruel torture was sometimes employed to wring from them 
confessions of conspiracy against the queen and the nation. 

In January 1581 a royal proclamation was issued in which 
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Elizabeth, pointing out that the English seminaries abroad 
had been established by the Pope to seduce Englishmen from 
their true religion and from their loyalty to their country, 
commanded parents and guardians of children being educa- 
ted on the Continent to cause them to return to England 
within four months and forbade sending abroad any further 
support for such children. Parliament was convened a week 
later to increase the powers of the Council in defending the 
realm. An act was passed declaring that all persons pretend- 


ing to any power of absolving subjects from their allegiance | 


or practicing to withdraw them to the See of Rome should 
be held guilty of high treason. The growing fear of Spain, 
the worry of the Irish rebellion, and the rising number of 
recusants at home (suspected, rightly or wrongly, of readi- 
ness to support any foreign effort to depose Elizabeth)—all 
these resulted in tightening security measures and conse- 
quent severity against Catholics. 

Early in June 1581 Morton, the Protestant regent of Scot- 
land, was executed. The fifteen-year-old King James fell 
under the fascinating influence of his cousin D’Aubigny, 
Earl of Lennox. Though Lennox was posing as a convinced 
Presbyterian, Catholics believed with good reason that he 
was Catholic at heart, and they hoped consequently that 
the young king might be won to their religion. From his 
hiding place in England, Father Parsons, after conferring 
with Mendoza about the matter, dispatched William Watts, 
a secular priest, to Scotland. He instructed Watts to confer 
if possible with James himself, and, if not, with noblemen 
such as Lennox or Lord Seton. He was to convince the king 
or his advisers that James’s chances of succeeding to the 
throne of England depended on the backing of the English 
Catholics. He was to pledge James the support of the Catho- 


lics, and especially of the priests, if James should become 
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reconciled with the religion of his unfortunate mother.‘ Ap- 
parently Mendoza gave Watts authority to promise that if 
James should become Catholic the Pope and the Spanish 
king would support English Catholics in releasing Mary 
Stuart from prison and declaring James heir to the English 
throne; if not, Catholics would stiffly oppose James’s claim.° 

During the summer two other English Jesuits slipped back 
into England—Father Jasper Heywood (uncle of John 
Donne) and Father William Holt. Parsons was now Superior 
_ of a mission of four.® 

Evelyn Waugh, in his life of Campion, has given the 
_ heroic story of this first Jesuit mission in England: the anx- 
ious landing at Dover and the encounter with inspectors, 
the joyous welcome by Catholics in London, the missionary 
_ excursions through the provinces, the eloquent sermons at 
gatherings reminiscent of those held in the ancient Cata- 
combs, the “priest holes” built behind sliding panels in 
Catholic mansions, the arrest of Campion and his meeting 
with Elizabeth, the disputations with Anglican ministers, the 
long, sickening trial with its foregone conclusion, the brutal 
hanging and drawing and quartering.’ 

Campion was arrested on July 4, 1581. The news reached 
Parsons in London, and he sent a servant to see and report 
the procession which brought Campion to the Tower. The 
search for Catholic secular priests and for Campion’s three 
fellow Jesuits was intensified. Word reached Parsons that a 
group of priests and lay Catholics had arranged for passage 
into France and could take him with them. Parsons left Eng- 
land sometime in August 1581. He never returned. 

It is not likely that the companions with whom he escaped 
into France realized that their companion was Father Par- 
sons, whose recent activities had made him famous—or 
notorious. During the next two years, though he was always 
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in safe Catholic countries, when writing to Catholics in | 
England and to the rector of the English College in Rome, 
Parsons encouraged the belief that his letters were from 
London or from one of the northern shires. He must have 
known that his departure might be interpreted as a cowardly 
flight, thus injuring the Catholic cause and the prestige of 
the Society of Jesus. Undoubtedly his epistles to the rector 
were read, for inspiration, to the English boys training at the 
College to go on the dangerous mission themselves. In a 
letter to the General of his order, written in October 1581,° 
he explained that his having left England was known only 
to the Archbishop of Rouen, his host; to Dr. Allen; to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, Mary Stuart’s ambassador at Paris; 
and to a few others. One of the many plausible reasons which 
he gave for coming to France was the need to confer with 
Dr. Allen and with Mary’s ambassador about matters which 
could not safely be put in writing. 

The conferences with Dr. Allen and the Archbishop of 
Glasgow were more than satisfactory, and other affairs were 
progressing rapidly. Watts, the priest dispatched by Parsons 
and Mendoza to Scotland, had sent back a servant with a 
letter that was forwarded to Parsons in Rouen. Watts, who 
had been received by the young King, had arranged for Par- 
sons himself to meet the Catholic Lord Seton in Scotland on 
September 26. Receiving this letter too late to attend the 
rendezvous, Parsons wrote to Seton, to Watts, and to Catho- 
lics in London, suggesting that they open negotiations at 
once with the Queen of Scots. Now, in writing to Aquaviva, 
General of the Society of Jesus, he asked approval of his ac- 
tivities.” He explained that he had already made arrange- 
ments with a merchant to smuggle Catholic books into Scot- 
land. “It is indeed the lack of books of this sort that has 
caused Scotland to be affected by heresy to a much great 
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extent than England.” But he continued to postpone his own 
journey to Scotland. 

Although Parsons was a good writer and a prolific one, his 
most significant books were written after the period covered 
by this study; and space does not permit discussion even of 
those published between 1580 and 1588. During the danger- 
ous year of his mission in England he had managed to set 
up a secret press and to publish and distribute three pamph- 
lets written by himself, as well as others by Father Campion. 
Now throughout the winter of 1581-82 he was busy writing 
other books to be printed at his private press in Rouen. The 

first of these, De Persecutione Anglicana Epistola, repro- 

duced letters from priests in the Tower of London describing 
the instruments of torture there and the constancy of the 
prisoners. Reprinted at Rome in 1582, with plates illustrating 
the racking and hanging of the martyrs, this treatise was 
distributed over Europe at the Pope’s command to stimulate 
contributions to support Allen’s seminary at Rheims. Parsons’ 
Christian Directorie, his one work most nearly free from poli- 
tical and polemical purposes, was also written during his 
stay at Rouen. 

Undoubtedly the principal aim of Robert Parsons’ life was 
to restore England to the Catholic Church. If he had ever felt 
that this end could be accomplished by purely spiritual 
means, he was now convinced that only a revolution abetted 
by armies from abroad could effect it. The enterprise he 
was now engaged in was the first of a series of invasion 
projects to which he consecrated himself—body, soul, and 
powerful intellect—for the next ten years and more. 

In England Mendoza and the Catholic party continued 
to receive and pass on to Parsons encouraging reports from 
the secular priest Watts in Scotland. Before the end of 
1581 Father William Holt, one of the only two Jesuits in 
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England, was also sent to Scotland.” He returned to London 
in January and gave Mendoza the details of the plot now 
under way: Lennox, Seton, and others sympathetic with the 
Catholic cause were ready for action. With the help of two 
thousand foreign troops they believed they could subdue 
the heretics in Scotland and stave off any force England 
might send across the border. They wanted Mary Stuart, 
whose liberation was part of the plan, to write to Gregory 
XIII and Philip II asking for assistance. 

Mendoza sent word to Philip IT and to Mary Stuart about 


the plot, and Father Holt, before returning to Scotland, wrote 
to Dr. Allen about it. Parsons, busy with his press at Rouen, — 


received letters from both Allen and Mendoza urging him to 
hasten his departure for Scotland. The ambassador wrote 
that “it was no time to be writing books when it was a ques- 
tion of the salvation of kingdoms." Instead of going to Scot- 
land himself, however, Parsons (after consulting the Duc de 
Guise, who had been involved in similar plots for several 
years) decided to send Father Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit, to 
confer with Lennox and Seton. The French king, friendly to 
Elizabeth and suspicious of both Philip IT and the Guise 
family, was not aware of the enterprise. 

Several conferences were held in Paris in April and May 
1582 by Guise, the Archbishop of Glasgow, the papal Nuncio, 
the Spanish Ambassador to France, the Jesuit Provincial of 
France, Dr. Allen, Father Parsons, and finally Father Creigh- 
ton, who had by then returned from Scotland. A memorial 
addressed to Gregory XIII and Philip II was drawn up by 
Parsons, outlining the planned invasion and stressing the 


necessity for its immediate execution. It was decided that — 


Parsons should go to Spain and Creighton to Rome to present 
the case as forcibly as possible. Haste was essential, since it 
was agreed that late September of the same year was the 
best time for landing the surprise troops on the coast of 
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Scotland. The two Jesuit envoys set out at the end of May, 
Parsons traveling to Spain under the pseudonym of Ricardo 
Melino. 
Our only aim in this scheme [began the memorial which 
Parsons had prepared] is the restoration of the Catholic 
faith in the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, the 
liberation of the Queen of Scotland from prison, the preserva- 
tion of the young King in body and soul from the snares of 
the heretics and from being confirmed in heresy, the libera- 
tion of the Catholics who are distressed and persecuted for 
their faith in England and elsewhere, and, finally, the restora- 
tion of God’s Church in those regions, and quietude in the 
other neighboring countries which have been troubled now 
for so many years by the malice of these heretics. It seems 
that God our Lord has now given us a suitable opportunity 
to attain this purpose. . . .”” 

There followed persuasive reasons for believing that im- 
mediate action would result in a quick, easy victory for 
Catholicism. The plan was to subdue Scotland first and 
then march on England, where the Catholics and many 
others would surely rise to support the invaders. According 
to the memorial there would be practically no resistance, 
since the majority of the Scots, disgusted with the avarice 
and wicked lives of the heretical pseudo-priests, would 
welcome their suppression. In England two-thirds of the 
people were Catholics and, because of the recent laws 
against them, more disaffected than ever before. There had 
never been a ruler so universally hated as Elizabeth, and 
many of the heretics, who were divided into two or three 
factions, would welcome her overthrow. All Catholics with- 
out exception and large numbers of the heretics themselves 
acknowledged the claims of the Queen of Scots and her 
son to the succession. 

Specifically the needs were these: six or eight thousand in- 
fantry troops, arms to equip an additional three thousand 
in England, and pay for the army for six months. The troops 
should muster in Spain, as if designed for the wars in the 
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Low Countries, and then land on the west coast of Scotland 
in late September, after the crops had been gathered. The 
Pope and the Spanish king must provide the general of the 
army with papal legates and a Council of State to institute 
the new governments of England and Scotland. The Pope 
should appoint a Bishop of Durham, who would slip into 
Scotland and wait in a private home until the invasion forces 
arrived. (Parsons had previously handed the Nuncio at Paris 
a memorial recommending Dr. Allen’s appointment to this 
see, strategically located between London and Scotland.) 
A proclamation should be prepared explaining to the Scots 
that the purpose of the landing was to support James's claim 
to the English throne and to defend the nobles from the 
tyranny of the Protestant ministers. A second proclamation, 
to be published only when the army was ready to enter Eng- 
land, should announce that the army had come to put into 
effect the bull of excommunication. The Pope should issue a 
new bull granting plenary indulgence to all who rose in the 
Catholic cause and excommunicating all who defended 
Elizabeth. 

While in general it represented the consensus of all the 
conspirators, the memorial was typical of Robert Parsons. 
The insistence on haste, the sanguine overrating of ad- 
vantages and underrating of obstacles, the assertion that 
his own views were those of all English Catholics, and withal 
the practical decision to employ subterfuge and use for a 
while the help of the heretics as well as the faithful were all 
characteristic of a man dominated by a singleness of purpose. 

Philip II, however, was not one to be swept off his feet 
by zealous optimism. Parsons arrived in Lisbon, where Philip 
was residing, on June 15, 1582. For several weeks he had 
to deal through the secretary, Don Juan de Idiaquez, since 
the king was suffering from the gout. Philip, though sym- 
pathetic, wanted facts and figures rather than opinions and 
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wishful estimates. Letters from Mendoza in London gave him 
a very different impression of Catholic strength in England 
from that in Parsons’ memorial. 

In the meantime communications from Rome indicated 
that Gregory XIII, while heartily endorsing “the Enterprise,” 
expected Spain to furnish all the troops and bear the greater 
part of the expense. When Parsons assured the king and his 
advisers that the Pope would provide more assistance than he 
first promised, they asked him tartly whether he had the au- 
thority to make such assertions. The zealot was facing prac- 
tical statesmen. His few extant letters written from Spain 
at this time show that during these long weeks of negotiation 
he was in alternate moods of hope and despair.** 

Finally word came of the Raid of Ruthven. On August 22 
a party of Protestant nobles had seized King James while 

he was out hunting, and Lennox had fled to Dumbarton. 
The magnificant plot was nipped in the bud. 

A serious illness kept Father Parsons in Spain for another 
half-year, and it was late in the spring of 1583 before he got 
back to Paris. Nevertheless, the time in Spain had not been 
wasted. Philip had promised to recommend Allen’s promo- 
tion to the cardinalate, and—in an audience granted Parsons 
before his final departure for France—had shown interest 
in a second invasion project which was now being plotted. 
Though the death of Lennox in May eliminated a valuable 
ally, both Mary Stuart from her prison in England and Lord 
Seton in Scotland were urging Guise to go forward with the 
Enterprise. In July the seventeen-year-old James escaped 
from the Protestants who had captured him the year before, 
and in August he wrote to Guise that when the latter landed 
his forces in England he would himself lead an army to as- 
sist them in establishing his mother as Queen of England. 
The new plan was for Guise and his brother, the Duc de 
Mayenne, heading troops of their own and others borrowed 
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from the Spanish army in the Netherlands, to land simul- 
taneously at different points on the English coast. They 
would need papal sanction and a fleet from Spain to convey 
them. Another memorial was addressed to the Pope and 
Philip; and Father Parsons, who took part in the consulta- 
tions, was chosen to take the copy to Rome. Thomas Morgan 
and Charles Paget, younger brother to Lord Paget, were 
now included in the conspiracy; and Paget returned to Eng- 
land to gather information about suitable landing places and 
to prepare the English Catholics for the invasion. 

For Parsons to appear in Rome meant ending a two-year ' 
pretense. The Pope and General of the Jesuits, of course, — 
knew that the Ricardo Melino who had visited Philip in 
Lisbon was Robert Parsons, but the rector and the scholars 
at the English College had been kept in the dark and, be- 
cause Parsons had continued to date his letters from London, 
naturally believed that he was still risking his life in Eng- 
land. The truth—or part of it—must be explained before Par- 
sons appeared in Rome, where his face was well known. On 
August 24, 1583, therefore, he wrote from Paris to the Col- 
lege. The rector had probably heard, he began, that for some 
months he had been in France. “Yet I am planning and 
dealing with English matters every day; and I ask and 
anticipate nothing more than, as soon as may be, to be al- 
lowed to return to England by the indulgence of those whose 
wishes and judgment or whose orders keep me here.”"* 

Ostensibly, then, Parsons returned to Rome in 1583 (for 
the first time since his departure in 1580) to discuss with the 
General of the Jesuits and the rector of the College business 
of the spiritual mission in England. Much more urgent, 
however, was the matter of the Enterprise. Here Parsons was — 
successful in obtaining from Gregory XIII two breves con-— 
sidered necessary to the success of the invasion. One was. 
a renewal of Pius V’s excommunication and deposition of | 
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Elizabeth. The other appointed Dr. Allen Bishop of Durham. 
Neither of the breves was ever published. 

Parsons was back in Paris on October 19. In November 
the magistrates in London arrested a young man named 
Francis Throgmorton, whose frequent visits to the Spanish 
embassy had put him under suspicion. In his rooms were 
found lists of the Catholics in the plot, plans of harbors 
sketched by Charles Paget and described as suitable for 
landing foreign forces, treatises defending Mary’s title to 
the throne, and libels against Elizabeth. After cruel torture, 
Throgmorton confessed all. Though his confession was 
not immediately made public, his arrest alone caused a panic 
among Catholics. Mendoza estimated that by mid-winter 
eleven thousand were under arrest of one sort or other. Lord 
Paget escaped to France, but the Earls of Arundel and 
Northumberland, who had arranged the landing place for 
Guise with Lord Paget’s brother, were taken and sent to the 
Tower.’ In January 1584 Mendoza was summoned before the 
Privy Council, harshly rated for his part in the conspiracy, 
and ordered to leave England. 

In the same year Alencon died, leaving the Huguenot 
King Henri of Navarre heir presumptive to the French 
throne; and the Duc de Guise became more interested in the 
French succession than in Anglo-Scottish affairs. James, des- 
pairing of help from the Continent, then began negotiations 
with Elizabeth which eventually terminated in an alliance 
between England and Scotland. Plans for the Spanish in- 
vasion continued, but henceforth, with surprise no longer 
possible, they had to be on the grand scale of open war. 

A strong anti-Jesuit faction was now forming among the 
English exiles in Flanders and France. Charles Paget and 
Thomas Morgan, gentlemen connected with noble Catholic 
families, were devoted to Mary Stuart and upon her recom- 
mendation had been included in the earlier invasion plans. 
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Both men suspected their Spanish confederates of being more 
interested in adding England to Philip’s empire than in es- 
tablishing a Stuart on the throne, and both objected to the 
major roles which Dr. Allen and Father Parsons were playing 
in the plans. It was absurd, they contended, that gentlemen 
should take orders from priests. Catholics like Lord Paget, | 
Charles’s brother, who fled to the Continent after Throg- 
morton’s arrest, soon allied themselves either with the 
Jesuits or with their opponents. Each faction had to work : 
in pretended amity with the other against Elizabeth, the — 
common enemy, but mutual suspicions were mounting. 

Of the considerable number of letters which Parsons is 
known to have written to the imprisoned Queen of Scots, 
only two are extant and these not in his own hand. The : 
Jesuit wrote in a private code which he had arranged with . 
Mary. These two letters were intercepted by Sir Francis | 
Walsingham and deciphered by his agent, Phelippes. They ° 
survive among the State Papers in the handwriting of Phelip- - 
pes. In the first, written at Rouen on October 10, 1584, , 
Father Parsons informs Mary that he and Dr. Allen had come : 
almost to despair of temporal help in their endeavor to re- : 
store England to the Church and had resolved to follow ' 
only a spiritual course, when unexpectedly instructions came : 
from Spain for them to discuss with the Prince of Parma in| 
the Netherlands new plans for the Enterprise. Parma is now’ 
their only hope. If he urges the invasion, Philip may be: 
persuaded to act. But “every man nowadays whatsoever he : 
pretend seeketh his own interest,” and the surest way of ' 
winning Parma’s support is for the Queen of Scots to hint : 
that she might marry him and share with him the rewards } 
of the Enterprise. Father Parsons has talked cautiously ’ 
with Parma about the matter, he adds, and can assure the: 
Queen that the idea of the marriage interests him very’ 
much. The second letter, written several months later, in-: 
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forms Mary that Parsons has had no reply from her but that 
he still has hopes that good news is about to break.’* 

In August 1585, after a sojourn of several months with 
Parma in Flanders, Parsons joined Dr. Allen at Rheims and 
traveled with him to Rome, where the Jesuit remained until 
after the defeat of the Armada and Allen until his death in 
1594. 

From Rome Parsons continued to direct the mission of 
Jesuits to England. In May 1586 he sent out two more 
fathers and accompanied them on the first stage of their 
journey from Rome. (One of these men, reminiscent of Cam- 

pion in many ways, was Robert Southwell, the poet whose 
“Burning Babe” ranks high in English devotional verse. The 
other, a prudent administrator like Parsons, was Henry 
Garnet, who eluded capture for twenty years, but was seized 
and executed in 1606 for his implication in the Gunpowder 
Plot.) During this year Parsons resided sometimes at the 
English College, sometimes at house of the Jesuits.” 

But unquestionably the main interest of Dr. Allen and 
Father Parsons between 1585 and 1588 was in advancing 
plans for the Enterprise. Gregory XIII died in 1585 and Six- 
tus V, his successor, though equally interested in the over- 
throw of heresy, was jealous of Spanish power and suspicious 
of the motives inducing Philip to invade England.** Dr. Allen 
and Father Parsons, on the contrary, became, in the eyes of 
their enemies, completely “hispaniolated” at this period. Con- 
vinced that only Spanish power could save England from 
heresy and encouraged by the fact that Philip and Elizabeth 
were now at open war, they gradually abandoned their 
efforts to convert James of Scotland to Catholicism, lost 
interest in Mary Stuart as a candidate for the crown even 
before her execution, and, to reward Philip for the great 
project he was about to undertake, resolved to support his 
own nebulous claim to the throne of England. 
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By early 1587, Robert Parsons, now forty years old, had 
embarked upon a course of action which appears to have 
been a violation of one of the strictest principles of his So- 
ciety. In March, before the news of Mary’s execution had 
reached his ears, he handed the Spanish ambassador in Rome 
a memorandum addressed to Idiaquez, Philip’s Secretary of 
State. In this document Parsons listed several reasons why 
the king should not discuss with Sixtus V his interest in the 
English crown until after the success of the Armada: the 
Pope and the cardinals were incapable of secrecy and the 
success of the enterprise would certainly be jeopardized. 
The Pope, if advised of Philip’s temporal reasons for the in- 
vasion, would be less generous with his financial support. 
The King of France, the Duc de Guise, the Queen of Scots, 
the Doge of Venice, and the English and Scottish Catholics 
would be less ready to cooperate. On the other hand, Par- 
sons suggested, if it were announced that the sole purpose of 
the invasion was to restore the true faith and avenge the 
martyrs, no Catholic would dare oppose it. The Pope would 
urge the French king to support it. Allen and others could 
conscientiously persuade the English Catholics that the only 
thing aimed at was the reformation of religion. And since the 
Queen of Scots would probably be killed by the heretics 
before she could be liberated, there would be nobody to 
oppose Philip’s claim.’® 

Another memorial from Parsons and Allen, written a few 
days later, after Mary's death was known, announced to 
Philip that in considering his claim to the English throne 
they had met with no difficulties “which gave us scruples 
of conscience or which ought to give them to His Majesty.” - 
They had studied all English histories and genealogies avail- 
able in Rome. The king of Scotland’s title, which he de- 
rived from his mother, originated from a daughter of Henry ° 
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VII, but Allen and Parsons had found that Henry had not 
wctually united the houses of Lancaster and York. As for 
those living who based their claims to the throne on York 
mcestry alone, they were all disqualified by heresy or 
stherwise. On the Lancaster side, the Portuguese royal family 
aad a claim derived from a daughter of John of Gaunt, and 
10w that Philip was king of Portugal, he inherited this title. 
furthermore, both Mary Tudor and Mary Stuart had left 
wills naming Philip heir to their claims. Despite all this, 
1owever, Allen and Parsons advised the King not to pub- 
ish his intention until after the invasion.” 

These memoranda indicate that Dr. Allen and Father 
Parsons, in order to obtain Philip’s aid, were willing to wink 
it deceiving the Pope. Sixtus was personally jealous of 
Philip’s power. French cardinals and envoys, anxious to 
revent further Spanish aggrandisement, were pleading for 
crusade against Geneva or against the Turks as a substitute 
or the one against England. There were those who still 
oped to convert the King of Scotland. For a time Sixtus even 
ntertained the hope that Elizabeth herself might yet be con- 
erted. To connive at the further deception of a man—even 
Pope—already so self-deceived must have been justified in 
e minds of Dr. Allen and Father Parsons by their con- 
iction that the restoration of England to the Church was 
sacred duty outweighing every other consideration. Yet 
the Jesuit, whose Society prided itself on especial obedi- 
ce to the Pope, the decision can not have been an easy one. 
It is uncertain whether the General of the Society of Jesus 
ew that Parsons was discussing such matters with the 
anish ambassador. Certainly Father Creighton, the Scot- 
h Jesuit, knew nothing about it. As Scotsmen and Catho- 
s, Creighton and others still hoped to convert James VI and 
ok it for granted that the impending invasion had as 
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one of its purposes securing James's title to the succession. 

Parsons and Allen, according to a letter from Olivarez to 

Philip written on July 10, 1587, 
... have thought it better for the present not to undeceive 
them with regard to this fancy .. . but they go on tempo- 
rizing with them; and at the same time, knowing how much 
better his Majesty’s rule will suit the English and also the in- 
conveniences of being ruled by the Scotch, they employ 
themselves of their own movement in writing books in 
proof of this to be scattered through England when God 
shall cause the moment to arrive.?* 

In later years Robert Parsons regarded his part in the: 
elevation of Dr. Allen to the cardinalate as one of his most} 
gratifying accomplishments. The King of Spain had his own: 
reasons for putting Allen under obligation to him. An Eng-- 
lish cardinal sympathetic with Spain would be useful in: 
supporting his claim to the English throne. Allen would: 
become Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor: 
of England. For several years Olivarez, Philip’s ambassador,: 
importuned with the reluctant Pope for Allen’s election—a: 
secret election, he recommended, in order that it might nob 
suggest to the English government that the invasion was im- 
minent. After Mary Stuart’s death the ambassador pointed 
out that Sixtus could explain the new cardinalate as necessary’ 
in order to fill the place Mary had held for twenty years as 
champion of the English Catholics. Olivarez finally forced 
the promotion through on August 7, 1587. He informed the 
Pope that the expedition was ready to sail and showed hi 
faked instructions which he said Philip, believing the promo- 
tion had already been effected, had sent to the new Cardina’ 
of England.” But there was still some truth in Allen’s 0 
statement: “Next under Heaven Father Parsons made mé 
Cardinal.” 3 

Parma’s army in the Netherlands was prepared in 158 
to codrdinate with the Armada, but the damage inflicted b 
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Drake’s raids on the Spanish harbors delayed the expedition 
another year. In February 1588 Parsons dispatched two 
English Jesuits, William Holt (who had been so active in 
Scotland) and Joseph Cresswell, to accompany Parma on the 
invasion. All Europe was expecting daily to hear that the 
Spanish fleet was on the seas, and Parsons believed that 
probably the two missioners would arrive in Flanders after 
the invasion of England had already been accomplished. 
“May God our Lord grant that they find you in England,” 
he wrote to Parma in the letter introducing Fathers Holt and 
Cresswell; “our Cardinal and I shall hope to follow them 
soon.” The written instructions given to the two Jesuits in- 
structed them to behave themselves modestly in the new 
Catholic England and devote themselves strictly to spiritual 
affairs.”* 

Parsons had obtained a renewal of Pius V’s excommunica- 
tion of Elizabeth when the Enterprise headed by the Duc de 
Guise was being plotted. Now, to give the Armada religious 
sanction and secure a Catholic uprising to assist Parma’s 
army, Sixtus V—despite his distrust of Philip—authorized the 
publication of an English broadside renewing the bull of 
1570 and threatening the excommunication of all who op- 

osed the Spanish forces.** At the same time a pastoral Ad- 
monition from Cardinal Allen to the people of England was 

rinted in Flanders to be distributed at the landing of 

arma’s troops. Tierney summarizes this Admonition: 

This publication, the most offensive, perhaps, of the many 
offensive libels sent forth by the party to which Allen had 
attached himself, . . . in a tone of the most scurrilous in- 
vective, denounced the character and conduct of the queen; 

ortrayed her as the offspring of adultery and incest, a 
ae and the maintainer of heretics, a persecutor of God’s 
church, a lascivious tyrant, and an unholy perjurer; and 
concluded by calling upon all persons . . . to rise against a 


woman odious alike to God and man, to join the liberating 
army upon its landing, and thus to free themselves from the 
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disgrace of having “suffered such a creature, almost thirtie 
yeares together, to reigne both over their bodies and soules, 
to the extinguishing not only of religion, but of all chaste 
livinge and honesty.”?° 


Despite efforts to destroy both these documents after the 
failure of the Armada, copies got into circulation. In 1602 the 
secular priest William Watson charged Robert Parsons with 
the authorship of the Admonition. 

When Holt departed for Flanders, Robert Parsons re- | 
placed him as rector pro tem of the English College, though | 
it was naturally expected that he too would soon leave Rome ! 
to assist in the reconstruction of an England redeemed at : 
last from thirty years of heresy. 

The Armada sailed from Spain in May. For long anxious | 
months Rome waited for an authentic report of the outcome, , 
receiving in the meantime alternate rumors of glorious vic- - 
tory and of heartbreaking defeat. When finally the truth was : 
known, Sixtus V, according to letters of the Spanish am- - 
bassador, hinted that he had never expected the Spaniards 
to succeed and began to treat Cardinal Allen with greatest | 
scorn.”® As for Father Parsons, in less than a month he was : 
on his way to Spain. Fearful that the defeat of the Armada: 
might permanently discourage Philip II, he was bent on: 
instigating yet another attempt, by invasion, to restore Eng- - 
land to the Catholic Church. 

Joun E. ParisH 
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THE NATURAL SUPERNATURALISM 
OF DREISER’S NOVELS 


| i . L. MENCKEN’S cis-idolatrous regard for Theodore 
Dreiser always stopped at what Mencken once termed 
“his belief in non-Euclidian arcana *— 
Turn to page 703 of “The “Genius.” .. . [A]t this hurried 
and impatient point, with the coda already begun, Dreiser 
halts the whole narrative to explain the origin, nature and 
inner meaning of Christian Science, and to make us privy 
to a lot of chatty stuff about Mrs. Althea Jones, a profes- 
sional healer, and to supply us with detailed plans and 
specifications of the apartment house in which she lives, 
works her tawdry miracles, and has her being.? 
In context, the passage just quoted is part of a charge against 
Dreiser of “the . . . exasperating rolling up of irrelevant 
facts.”* Mrs, Althea Johns certainly is a wearisome addition 
to the dramatis personae of The “Genius”; indeed, the whole 
episode of Eugene Witla’s trafficking with Christian Science 
is crudely inserted, but it is by no means irrelevant. 

The difficulty of determining what is relevant and what 
irrelevant to the purpose of the novels begins whenever one 
defines Dreiser’s position by any “ism” whatever—naturalism, 
materialism, determinism, or other—and then holds him 
responsible for keeping faith with the applied label.* Only 
one tag really is possible to define the intentions of Dreiser, 
and it is not an “ism.” He was a seeker for ultimate truth, 
eager to investigate by every means the significance of the 
universe and man’s relation to it; and eager to report any dis- 
coveries he might make, or rather to help others pursue the — 
same end for themselves: | 


The great business of the individual, if he has any time 
after struggling for life and a reasonable amount of enter- 
tainment or sensory satiation, should be this very thing. He 
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should question the things he sees—not some things, but 
everything—stand, as it were, in the center of this whirling 
storm of contradiction which we know as life, and ask of 
it its source and its import. Else why a brain at all? If only 
one could induce or enable a moderate number of the indi- 
viduals who pass this way and come no more apparently to 
pause and think about life and take an individual point of 
view, the freedom and individuality and interest of the 
world might be greatly enhanced.’ 


Because of his severe deficiency in systematic education, 
if for no other cause, Theodore Dreiser was of course destined 
to failure in his quest for consistent answers to the eternal 
tiddles. At mid-career he was entirely disillusioned. In 1928 
he wrote: “.. . I catch no meaning from all I have seen, 
and pass quite as I came, confused and dismayed”;* again, 
in 1981: 


For I take no meaning from life other than the picture it 
presents to the eye—the pleasure and pain it gives to the 
body. But can these be of universal interest or import? And 
if not—and I cannot feel that they are—they are certainly 
not worth preserving for any other state. . . . For only think 
of eating here or drinking, or dressing, or parading, or mak- 
ing a name for oneself here, as meaning anything anywhere 
else. Tush! Life, lust, vanity, greed here merely make it seem 
so. But elsewhere? Tra la! Tra la!” 


f he had composed novels in the next decade, no doubt they 
ould have justified very fully the tags of the labelers: 
aturalistic, pessimistic, deterministic, and the rest. But after 
925 (or 1927, counting his revision of The Financier) Theo- 
ore Dreiser ceased novel writing until nearly the end of his 
e. Then, after a strange interlude of direct political action, 
e forced himself practically on his deathbed to complete, or 
proximately complete, the long-planned but posthumously 
ublished Bulwark and Stoic, in both of which he returned to 
e former quest. 

In his autobiography Dreiser tells how at the age of 
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twenty-three he “had the fortune to discover Huxley and 
Tyndall and Herbert Spencer, whose introductory volume 
to his Synthetic Philosophy (First Principles) quite blew me, 
intellectually, to bits.”* The effect of his excited reading of 
the great English rationalists, which could easily be miscon- 
ceived, can be understood best from the parallel experience 
of Eugene Witla. Not only in the general sweep of Lehrjahre 
and Wanderjahre but very often in detailed events and even 
in such minute particulars as the similar maiden names 
of the clinging wives, Sara White Dreiser and Angela Blue 
Witla, the “genius” of the novel (note the modest quotation 
marks) clearly is intended to represent his author. Moreover, _ 
Witla reads substantially what Dreiser has read, and there- - 
fore it behooves us to consider the sort of mind upon which 
this reading works: “He was one of those men who from | 
their birth are metaphysically inclined.”® To Eugene Witla 
(and to Dreiser), “metaphysical” is equivalent to “trans- - 
physical”: 
The five senses certainly could not indicate the totality of 


things; beyond them must lie depths upon depths of wonder 
and power. (p. 728) 


He saw through to something that was not material life at 

all, but spiritual, or say immaterial, of which all material 

things were a shadow. (p. 681) 
To such a mind the world has the two faces of Janus. Only ’ 
the visible side is open to sensory inspection and to purely ’ 
logical interrogation, but man lives also under the influence : 
of the unseen smile or frown of the other face. Witla feels ; 
that he has found significant clues to “just what life was” ’ 
in writers like Emerson, Plato, and Carlyle. He is much} 
impressed by the self-limitation of rationalism—especially by | 
Spencer's philosophy of “the unknowable.” “Another thing: 
that fascinated him was to find that the evolutionary hy-- 
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pothesis did not after all shut out a conception of a ruling, 
ordaining Divinity, as he had supposed, for he came across 
several things in the papers which, now that he was thinking 
about this so keenly, held him spellbound”; he is much 
gratified with Alfred Russel Wallace’s teleological interpreta- 
tion of the evolutionary process." 

To the Witla—Dreiser mind, conceiving the universe as 
both sensory and extrasensory, the central question is the 
relation of those two faces of Janus. The unseen divinity 
that shapes our ends might be benign but might be hostile, 
or—what would amount to the same thing—indifferent toward 
_a suffering world. Witla’s “own feelings,” before he has 
) begun to investigate Christian Science, were “that the uni- 
verse, the spirit of it that is, was subtle, cruel, crafty, and 
malicious.” To his surprise he finds that “the theory he 
was now interesting himself in was not a narrow dogmatic 
one in any sense, but religion in its large aspects, a com- 
prehensive résumé and spiritual co-ordination of the meta- 
physical speculation of the time, which was worthy of any- 
one’s intelligent inquiry.” The word “metaphysical” is ob- 
viously the clue to his interest: 


Mrs. Eddy had formulated or rather restated a fact that was 

to be found in the sacred writings of India; in the Hebrew 

testaments, old and new; in Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, St. 

Augustine, Emerson, and Carlyle. The one variation notable 

between her and the moderns was that her ruling unity was 

not malicious, as Eugene and many others fancied, but help- 

ful. Her unity was a unity of love. (p. 700) 
The reader will not fail to observe Dreiser’s use of the as- 
sured term “fact” in the passage last quoted. At the same 
time, the quotation defines the crux of his intellectual, or 
“metaphysical,” difficulty. Eugene Witla passes “from what 
might be described as almost a belief in Christian Science 


to almost a belief that a devil ruled the world .. . By degrees 
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his God, if he could have been said to have had one in his 
consciousness, sank back into a dual personality or a com- 
pound of good and evil... He then reached a state not of 
abnegation, but of philosophic open-mindedness or agnos- 
ticism.”* As ever with Theodore Dreiser, the quest has been 
a wandering in a circular maze through bypaths of optimism 
and pessimism, of naturalism and idealism, in baffled search 
of a fabled parterre at the center. Coming out through the 
same gate wherein he went, Witla is thrown back upon his, 
also Dreiser’s, sense of the mystery and wonder and terror— 
and beauty—of life: “He came to know that he did not know 
what to believe. . . . ‘What a sweet welter life is—how rich, 
how tender, how grim, how like a colorful symphony.’ ”* 
The episode, following the death of Frank Cowperwood, 
of Berenice Fleming’s flight “away from the Western world 
and its crass materialism,”*> which Dreiser wrote into the 
conclusion of the “trilogy of desire” at the very close of his 
own life, is much of a piece with the excursion of Eugene 
Witla into Christian Science. She feels: “Something appears 
to be drawing me like a magnet . . .”; presently her guru 
instructs her: 
“Where is anyone that is not youP You are the soul of 
the Universe. If a man come to your door, go and meet 
yourself, For all are one. The idea of separateness is halluci- 
nation, You hate. You love. You fear. All hallucinations; 
ignorance and delusion.”¢ 
Afterward, as for Witla, comes disillusion—but with a dif- 
ference that assuredly can be related to Dreiser’s intervening 
“activist” years,’ and possibly to the fact that just as he was — 
struggling to bring The Stoic to completion he at last for- 
mally joined the Communist Party.” Having studied Yoga 
for four years, Berenice spends the next year traveling 
through India with her mother— | 
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And the farther they traveled, the more shocked was 
Berenice by the low mental and social status of the millions 
of inhabitants of this startling and perplexing land. She was 
puzzled as to how a country could have evolved such a noble 
and profoundly religious philosophy of life and yet, at the 
same time, have evoked and maintained such a low, cruel, 
and oppressive social system, whereby a few managed to 
live a princely existence while millions struggled for even 
less than bread. The stark disillusion of such a sharp con- 
trast was too much for Berenice to comprehend. (p. 300) 


Contemplating the child-wives, the untouchables, and the 
diseased and starving children, “She was spiritually 
lacerated, and there sprang into her mind the assurance of 
the Gurus that God, Brahman, was All Existence, Bliss. If so, 
where was He?” She decides that perhaps she is called “to 
assist, aid, change, until this earthly phase of Himself would 
be altered or transmitted into the exchange of evil for 
good”; and back in New York, having been shown misery 
to rival that of India, she founds the Cowperwood Hospital 
for children. Less in humility than in disillusionment, she 


does not overestimate the value of her service: 

“What is the world anyway?” she asked herself. “Why 
should millions of little things come into it only to be tor- 
tured and so denied—to be allowed to die from want, cold, 
starvation?” Yes, to be sure, she thought, she was now at 
last trying to do what she could to relieve the sufferings 
of a few children, who were fortunate enough to be taken 
into her hospital. But what about all of those thousands 
who could not be taken inP What of them? A drop in the 
ocean was her contribution. One drop!?° 


More clearly than Eugene Witla, however, she keeps in view 
the goal of the quest: “. . . she had experienced the dawn 
of a spiritual awakening, which was even now enabling her to 
see more clearly. She must go on, she must grow, she 
thought, and acquire, if possible, a real and deep understand- 
ing of the meaning of life and its spiritual import.” 
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The dualistic assumption underlying the attitude of such 
characters as Eugene Witla and Berenice Fleming—of a 
Janus universe of material appearance and spiritual reality— 
makes inherently probable the further assumption that in 
such a world contact is possible on both levels of experience, 
and indeed that material communication is but the imperfect 
token of a deeper spiritual communion. Floundering terms 
like “chemism” for affinity (passim) and “psychic osmosis” 
for telepathy (The Stoic, p. 48) record Dreiser’s effort to find 
a nomenclature for that harmony. His vocabulary was, of 
course, formed too early for influence from the modern jar- 
gon of parapsychology (“E.S.P.,” “psionics,” and the like). 

Of all words longer than three syllables, one of Theodore 
Dreiser’s marked favorites is “intuition.” Receiving an anony- 
mous letter about the secret meetings of his daughter Aileen 
and Frank Cowperwood, “Butler got the impression strongly 
that it might have been written by some one living in the 
vicinity of the number indicated, so keen are our intuitions. 
As a matter of fact, it was . . ."? On the same day Cowper- 
wood goes to the office of Butler on business— 

During this drive, curiously, by reason of one of those 
strange psychologic intuitions which so often precede a hu- 


man difficulty of one sort or another, Cowperwood had been 
thinking of Aileen. ... 

This afternoon, . . . whenever he thought of her at odd 
moments, it was with the feeling that all was well in that 
quarter; but he could not help wondering why it was that he 
should be thinking at all of her so much. He did not believe 
so thoroughly in psychic intuitions, although there were 
times when he thought he had them.?3 


Sister Carrie, deficient in intellectual power, “had ... that 
sense, so rich in every woman—intuition.””* 
Often Dreiser refers to “instinct” in place of, or in com- 


bination with, “intuition.” As Clyde Griffiths’ interest in 
Roberta Alden weakens, 
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One of the things that Roberta soon found was that her 
intuitive notions in regard to all this were not without speedy 
substantiation. ... 

At the same time because she was there all of the working 
hours of each day in the same room with him, he could not 
fail instinctively to feel some of the thoughts that employed 
her mind—such dark, sad, despairing thoughts.?5 


\fter the funeral of Lester Kane, the discarded Jennie Ger- 
iardt “observed the group of immediate relatives . . . She 
tually succeeded in identifying most of them, though it was 
ot knowledge in this case, but pure instinct and intuition.””* 
jometimes, in his groping for diction, Dreiser fixes on the 
erms “clairvoyance” and “telepathy.” Griffiths “was slightly 
aken back by the shrewd or telepathic way” in which 
{oberta hit upon Sondra Finchley as the probable new ob- 
ect of his affections.*” Cowperwood, who at the outset of his 
areer was warned that some men “were psychic—clairvoyant 
vas the word in use then,” himself proves to have an “ever- 
elepathic mind.”” 

Theodore Dreiser’s conception of intuition extends even 
0 foreknowledge. That he believed in the real possibility of 
he faculty, and was not merely detached reporter of sup- 
josed experiences of his characters, is made evident in a 
assage of The “Genius”: 


One could almost accept the Brahmanistic dogma of a 
psychic body which sees and is seen where we dream all to 
be darkness. There is no other supposition on which to ex- 
plain the facts of intuition. So many individuals have it. They 
know so well without knowing why they know. 

Angela had this intuitive power in connection with 
Eugene. Because of her great affection for him she divined or 
apprehended many things in connection with him long before 
they occurred, (p. 366) 


rs. Alden is of the opinion that before the fatal journey 
oberta has had “a premonition that all would not work 
t as she had planned,” and the last letter read at the trial 
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of Clyde shows that she was thinking of death as well as 
marriage when she departed.” Berenice Fleming, who is 
strongly intuitional,*° comes to Cowperwood in the hour of 
his defeat in Chicago, telling him: 

“I can’t explain myself to myself quite, . . . but I couldn't 
stay away any longer. I had the feeling that you might be 
going to lose here for the present. But I want you to go 
somewhere else if you have to—London or Paris. . . .” 

The occult is by no means a random adornment, or blem- 
ish, of Dreiser’s novels: it runs through their very texture. 
A seeming instance serves to keep the plot of Jennie Ger- 
hardt from dissolving midway of the book. Attacked by 
qualms of conscience, Jennie decides to abandon her ir- 
regular life and return to her father, but is dissuaded when 
Lester Kane unexpectedly returns home— 

For some unforeseen reason he had changed his mind. 

He was not in the least psychic or intuitional, but on this 
occasion his feelings had served him a peculiar turn. He had 
thought of going for a day’s duck-shooting with some friends 
in the Kankakee Marshes south of Chicago, but had finally 
changed his mind; he even decided to go out to the house 
early. What prompted this he could not have said. 
(p. 250) 
At the time of his physical breakdown, Eugene Witla feels 
“as if some malign planetary influence were affecting him” 
and consults an astrologer, whose predictions explain if not 
control Eugene’s subsequent career.*? Frank Cowperwood is 
once called “no fatalist” but instantly the reservation is 
added: “or if he was, he would not give fate the opportunity 
to say that he had not put up a good fight—had not taken 
advantage of every single opportunity.”** At any rate, he 


lives under the consciousness of destiny: “he always believed 
in his star.” 


Something—he could not say what, it was the only meta- 
physics he bothered about—was doing something for him. 


a 
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It had always helped him. It made things come out right 
at times. It put excellent opportunities in his way. . . . Acci- 
dent, perhaps; but somehow the thought that he would 
always be protected—these intuitions, the “hunches” to 
act which he frequently had—could not be so easily ex- 
plained.* 


Jreiser, as author, testifies to the reality of such forces, with- 
ut pretending to account for them: 
In some instances all the cross-waves of life must be cut by 
the strong swimmer. With other personalities there is a 
chance, or force, that happily allies itself with them; or they 
quite unconsciously ally themselves with it, and find that 
there is a tide that bears them on. Divine will? Not neces- 
sarily. There is no understanding of it. 

At the end of his life Solon Barnes sees his house, once 
lluminated as he has always believed by the Inner Light, 
lunged into darkness, “Almost . . . ready to cry, ‘My God, 
ay God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ ”—he achieves release 
rom “a sudden and deep spiritual uncertainty” by develop- 
ng a penetrating insight into “the Creative Force that 
reated all things in an apparently endless variety of designs 
nd colors.”** He improves upon the moral of the Ancient 

ariner’s ghastly tale, adding to universal love a power of 
irect communication with nature: 

“I mean that good intent is of itself a universal lan- 
guage, and if our intention is good, all creatures in their 
particular way understand, and so it was that this puff 
adder understood me just as I understood it. It had no ill 
intent, but was only afraid. And then, my intent being not 
only good but loving, it understood me and had no fear, but 
came back to me, crossing the toe of my shoe, And now I 
thank God for this revelation of His universal presence and 
His good intent toward all things—all of His created world. 

For otherwise how would it understand me, and I it, if we 
were not both a part of Himself?”$? 


lon and his daughters, to whom he reports this experience, 
essarily interpret his discovery in terms of the family 
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religion. To Dreiser, however, it is of more general sig- 
nificance. For thirty years and more, he had intermittently 
labored over The Bulwark, and it closes on the two notes 
that are most characteristic of his whole habit of mind. When 
Solon Barnes dies and his son Orville unfeelingly reproaches 
Etta for weeping, she explains: 

“Oh, I am not crying for myself, or for Father—I am 

crying for life.” (p. 337) 
Yet as she has watched her father through his fatal illness, 
the pessimistic view of the world implied in that last terrible 
cry has been mitigated by his revelation to her of the pos- 
sibility of a communion with the hidden truth of things: 

In this love and unity with all nature, as she now sensed, 
there was nothing fitful or changing or disappointing— 
nothing that glowed one minute and was gone the next. This 
love was rather as constant as nature itself, everywhere the 
same, in sunshine or in darkness, the filtered splendor of the 


dawn, the seeded beauty of the night. It was an intimate 
relation to the very heart of being. (p. 331) 


Almost, Theodore Dreiser had found the hidden path into 
the fabled parterre at the center of the maze. 


J. D. THomas 


NOTES 


1, Theodore Dreiser, An American Tragedy, introd. H. L. Mencken 
Matas New York: The World Publishing Company, 
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2. H. L, Mencken, “Theodore Dreiser,” in A Book of Prefaces 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928), pp. 80-81. 

3. Ibid., p. 81. 

4. Mencken himself was no labeler of Dreiser: “One faction maintains 
that he is a realist; another calls him a naturalist; a third 
argues that he is really a disguised romanticist. This debate 
is all sound and fury, signifying nothing . . .” (ibid., p. 146). 
Mencken’s conclusion about Theodore Dreiser (p. 147) is that 
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“he is driving at nothing, he is merely trying to represent 
what he sees and feels.” 


. Theodore Dreiser. “Life, Art and America,” in Hey Rub-a-Dub- 


Dub: a Book of the Mystery and Wonder and Terror of Life 
(New York: Boni and Liveright, 1920), p. 257. 


. Theodore Dreiser, in “Statements of Belief: the ‘Credos’ of 


America’s Leading Authors,” Bookman (New York), LXVIII 
(1928), 25. 


. Theodore Dreiser, Dawn (New York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 


°1931), p. 588. (Vol. I of A History of Myself; see below, 
note 8.) 


. Theodore Dreiser, A Book about Myself (New York: Boni and 


Liveright, ©1922), p. 457. (As the second volume of A History 
of Myself, this book was later retitled Newspaper Days.) 


. Theodore Dreiser, The “Genius” (Cleveland and New York: The 


World Publishing Company, 1946), p. 689. 

Ibid., pp. 689, 694. Whether this attitude should or should not 
be referred to as “mysticism” raises a question of definition. 
In an article “Concerning Dreiser’s Mind,” American Literature, 
XVIII (1946), 233-243, Woodburn O. Ross argues strongly 
in the negative: 

“Dreiser should never be called a mystic. A mystic is one 
who places his faith in nonrational means of apprehending 
reality, who seeks through contemplation truth which is denied 
to the scientist. But I am unable to discover Dreiser at any 
time placing his confidence in any method of discovering truth 
other than the scientific, rational one of observation, classifica- 
tion, and induction. His conclusions may be false, but he at- 
tempted to reach them by rational means.” (p. 242) 

The writer also observes (p. 236): “Though critics have 
never developed the point in any detail, . . . occurrences to 
which Dreiser gave an interpretation which most people would 
call superstitious contributed significantly to the content of his 
narrative works.” Ross points out several passages in various 
writings of Dreiser, but except for two quotations of The 
“Genius” (from pages 292 and 404) and the remark that “his 
posthumous novel, The Bulwark, treats mysticism sympa- 
thetically” (p. 243), does not develop the suggestion in relation 
to the novels. Here, too, his intention is to defend Dreiser from 
the charge of irrationalism: “One is not superstitious when one 
attempts to handle facts rationally but in spite of the attempt 
misinterprets. The method of attempting to observe the facts 
and draw conclusions from them is the method of science; it 
does not preclude error, but the conclusions thus reached are 
hardly to be called superstitious, no matter what they are.” 
(p. 238) 
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In an article recently revised for The Stature of Theodore 
Dreiser, ed. Alfred Kazin and Charles Shapiro (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, °1955), pp. 946-269, under the title 
“Theodore Dreiser and the Divided Stream’—originally “The | 
Three Stages of Theodore Dreiser's Naturalism,” PMLA, LV 
(1940), 266-289—Charles Child Walcutt interprets the duality 
of Dreiser's mind as symptomatic of a divergence of American 
Transcendentalism toward “poles of optimism and pessimism, 
freedom and determinism, will and fate, social reformism and 
mechanistic despair” (p. 246). 


. The “Genius,” pp. 735-736, 696-699. 

. Ibid., p. 694. 

. Ibid., p. 726. 

. Ibid., pp. 726, 736. 

. Theodore Dreiser, The Stoic (Cleveland and New York: The 


World Publishing Company, °1947), p. 287. 


. Ibid., pp. 287, 295. 
. See George J. Becker, “Theodore Dreiser: the Realist as Social 


Critic,” Twentieth Century Literature, I (1955), 117-127. 
Becker’s premise (p. 117) is, however, that “the utterances and 
actions of these later years . . . contribute nothing to our 
understanding of the novelist—indeed, they only blur the 
picture.” 


. See Robert H. Elias, Theodore Dreiser: Apostle of Nature (New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), pp. 805-306 and p. 354, n. 57. 


. The Stoic, p. 801. 
. Appendix to ed. cit. (“prepared by Mrs. Theodore Dreiser from 


the notes of her husband”), pp. 309-310. 


. Ibid., p. 810. (These are the last words of Helen Dreiser’s sum- 


mary, and therefore in a sense the final words of Theodore 
Dreiser.) 


. Theodore Dreiser, The Financier (New York and London: Harper 


& Brothers, ©1912), p. 359. 


. Ibid., pp. 865-367. 
. Theodore Dreiser, Sister Carrie (New York: Boni and Liveright, 


1926), p. 13; cf. pp. 410, 555. 


. An American Tragedy, p. 400. 
. Theodore Dreiser, Jennie Gerhardt (Cleveland and New York: 


The World Publishing Company, 1951), p. 429. 


. An American Tragedy, p. 891. 

. The Financier, p. 83; The Stoic, p. 186. 

. An American Tragedy, pp. 625, 714. 

. Theodore Dreiser, The Titan (New York: John Lane Company, 


1914), p. 458; The Stoic, p. 7. 
The Titan, p. 550. 
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Dreiser’s fictional use of ominous dreams should also be 
mentioned. See Sister Carrie, pp. 89-90; Jennie Gerhardt, 
pp. 419-420; An American Tragedy, pp. 478-479 (cf. pp. 841- 
842); The Bulwark (ed. cit. below, note 36), pp. 60-62. 


. The “Genius,” pp. 258, 291-292, 676. 

. The Financier, p. 482. 

. Ibid., p. 476. 

. The Titan, p. 251. 

. Theodore Dreiser, The Bulwark (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 


& Company, Inc., 1946), pp. 298-299, 316. 


. Ibid., pp. 318-319. Elias, op. cit. (above, note 18), indicates that 


the episode of the snake was founded on a personal experience 
of Dreiser (p. 288 and p. 352, n. 27). 


WHO WERE TROILUS, CRISEYDE, AND PANDARUS? 


HAUCER, like many other medieval poets, sometimes 
incorporated into his work personal allegories in which 
real people are presented under the guise of imagined char- 
acters. Manly’ has shown that several of the Canterbury 
pilgrims were doubtless modeled from actual people whom 
Chaucer knew. The Black Knight in The Book of the 
Duchess represents John of Gaunt; and many scholarly arti- 
cles have purported to identify real-life originals of charac- 
ters in Chaucer's lesser poems. 

“Curiosity on this subject, it is proper to add,” says Robin- 
son, “is not merely trivial. Such inquiries and conjectures 
help toward an understanding of the poet’s imagination and 
of the material on which he worked.” : 

Robinson suspects that characters in Troilus and Criseyde 
are borrowed from life: “Where Chaucer got the suggestion 
for his conceptions of Pandarus and Criseyde it would be in- 
teresting to know. Perhaps there were living models for both 
of them.” The present study is an attempt to show that the | 
chief characters in the poem were probably modeled from - 
real people, and to suggest the identity of these people. As 
Robinson says, however, “In such identifications demonstra- » 
tion is not to be looked for.” Nevertheless, I believe there : 
is enough evidence at hand to make “inquiries and con-. 


jectures” profitable, and to interest and concern every student : 
of Chaucer. 


I. Some General Probabilities 


I. In the Proem of JI Filostrato, the work from which | 
Troilus and Criseyde is adapted, Boccaccio announces plainly 
that the chief characters in his poem represent himself and | 
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his mistress. He says that, before he undertook the poem, 
he began “to turn over in my mind with great care ancient 
stories, in order to find one that would serve, in all color 
of likelihood, as a mask for my secret and amorous grief.” 
Troilo’s fortunes and misfortunes, he tells his mistress, are 
‘in conformity with the facts in my case”; and “things praise- 
worthy in a lady written of Criseida you may understand 
to be said of you.”* With such testimony before him, Chaucer 
could hardly have avoided the thought of introducing per- 
sonal allegory into his own poem. 

II. In the Prologue of The Legend of Good Women 
Chaucer hints that he wrote the Troilus at the behest of some 
powerful personage.° The powerful personage with whom 
Chaucer and his family were most closely associated for 
many years was John of Gaunt.’ Accordingly, when Chaucer 
hints that he was doing the bidding of some powerful person- 
age, we think immediately of John of Gaunt. 

This is only a guess, of course; but the guess seems 
strengthened by evidence from one of the earliest manu- 
scripts of the poem— the one known as the Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, MS. 61.° This manuscript was evidently 
planned as a superb treasure of art and literature. Most 
significantly, it was owned by the Countess of Westmore- 
land, granddaughter of John of Gaunt and Katherine Swyn- 
ford. Brusendorff surmises that the Countess “had the Corpus 
Christi MS. transcribed from a family copy of Chaucer's 
Troilus”; and he adds that “the lavish execution, regardless 
of cost, makes it unlikely that the original was a presenta- 
tion copy from the poet to John of Gaunt; rather it was 
ordered from a firm of publishing copyists by the Duke him- 
self.”* In any event, it seems likely that John of Gaunt and 
his granddaughter through Katherine Swynford had a very 


special interest in this poem. 
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III. Evidence of this family’s interest in the poem brings 
to mind a real-life situation within this family itself which 
overpoweringly suggests the situation in the poem. I refer 
to the love of a king’s younger son for a young widow be- 
neath him in rank. The situation in the poem is a perfect 
replica of the celebrated (and notorious) liaison between John 
of Gaunt and Katherine Swynford—a king’s younger son in 
love with a young widow beneath him in rank. This unique 
parallel between the fictional situation and the real-life situa- 
tion is almost enough, of itself, to suggest that Troilus and 
Criseyde may represent John and Katherine. 

It is impossible not to believe that Chaucer was intensely 
interested in this famous and romantic liaison between his 
own sister-in-law and one of the major political and military 
figures of the age. His interest in John is proved by The Book 
of the Duchess; and I have shown elsewhere that the The 
Complaint of Mars is probably a fanciful account of an epi- 
sode in the lives of John and Katherine.” Troilus and Criseyde 
may be another such account. 

IV. Criseyde’s unfaithfulness to Troilus does not, so far 
as our ignorance permits us to say, belong to the history of 
the John-Katherine liaison. Nevertheless, it is likely—if 
human nature in the fourteenth century was like human 
nature today—that John and Katherine quarreled on occa- 
sion, and separated. As a matter of fact, it is of record that 
John and Katherine did separate temporarily in 1381. 
Chaucer, who probably commenced his poem not long after 
1381, may have been giving a poetic version of this separa- 
tion. 

Mere knowledge of human nature would suggest further 
that, perhaps, Katherine’s father objected to the liaison, and 
at some time recalled his daughter. This is rank speculation; 
but it seems credible, and it would account for both the 
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separation of the lovers and the rather rough treatment ac- 
corded Calchas in the poem. 

Actually, however, such speculation is beside the point. A 
good writer seldom forces his allegories to fit actual facts 
down to the last detail; and medieval writers were notori- 
ously inconsistent in such matters. Even Boccaccio, having 
said that Il Filostrato symbolizes real-life characters and in- 
cidents, explains that other matters unsanctioned by reality 
are included “only because the story of the noble young 
lover requireth it.”’? Chaucer too says that he refrains from 
speaking of Criseyde’s unfaithfulness “Forther than the 
storye wol devyse” (V.1094). 

Marchette Chute, in her popular biography of Chaucer, 
remarks that Chaucer had “a thorough dislike of the tradi- 
tional ending of the story.”* “What had happened to the 
unhappy Criseyde and her equally unhappy creator,” says 
Miss Chute very discerningly, “was that the story in which 
they were involved had betrayed them both. . . . Criseyde’s 
creator had been incapable of resisting the ancient plot... 
and there was nothing he could do but carry it through to 
the bitter end.”** Tatlock believes the same thing. He says 
that Chaucer, having spent as much time as possible on the 
love affair itself, “can no longer defer what must happen 
in the familiar story.” Criseyde “had to do just as her orig- 
inal had done.” But Chaucer himself “has not the heart to 
watch the steps of her decline.”** He finishes off the story 
hastily and with little originality. 

In short, if Chaucer’s poem is actually an allegory of the 
liaison between John and Katherine, Criseyde’s unfaithful- 
ness does not necessarily reflect a similar unfaithfulness of 
Katherine. This unpleasant part of the story is forced on a 
reluctant Chaucer by his “auctor,” or by “the dramatic neces- 
sities of the action,”* or by some literary convention.” 
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Chaucer’s paramount interest is, quite clearly, the love affair — 


itself, not the break-up of the affair. And when (for what- 
ever reason) he is compelled to present Criseyde unfavor- 
ably, he apologizes for her: 


Ne me ne list this sely womman chyde 
Forther than the storye wil devyse. 

Hire name, allas! is punysshed so wide, 
That for hire gilt it ought ynough suffise. 
And if I myghte excuse hire any wise, 

For she so sory was for hire untrouthe, 


Iwis, I wolde excuse hire yet for routhe. 
(V.1093-99) 


Chaucer’s extreme care to portray Criseyde as favorably as 
the story will admit is most peculiar. Why should he soften 
his condemnation of a traitress—especially a traitress in love 
at a period when treachery in love was the worst sin a 
character of romance could commit—if the woman con- 
cerned were only another character borrowed from fiction? 
I can think of no better explanation of Chaucer's delicacy 
here than to assume that Criseyde stands for some real-life 
original whom the poet wished to defend. The original may 
or may not have been Katherine Swynford; but if she was 
Katherine, Chaucer’s leniency toward Criseyde would be 
entirely understandable: he would hardly have dared con- 
demn the great Duke’s beloved mistress, or have wanted to 
abuse his own sister-in-law. 

V. Chaucer’s departures from Boccaccio in this poem have 
been the subject of several graduate theses and many schol- 
arly commentaries. Full examination of these departures is 
out of the question here, even though I think many of them 
could be explained by reference to the allegorical interpre- 
tation offered in this paper. My more immediate problem is 
to present evidence that this interpretation is tenable, at 
least, and perhaps strongly probable. 
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A word, however, may be spared for Chaucer’s major de- 
partures, as conveniently analyzed by French.** Examination 
of these shows that Chaucer evidently wished (1) to make 
Troilus and Criseyde seem as much like ideal lovers and 
superior people as possible; (2) to explain and excuse 
Criseyde’s unfaithfulness; and (8) to increase the importance 
of Pandarus in the story.’ 

Of course, these changes do not of themselves identify 
the poem as an allegory of the John—Katherine affair. But 
groups (1) and (2) could be expected if the poem were such 
an allegory; and group (8), as will be seen later, also fits 
into the hypothesis. 

What I have said so far is not so much an attempt to show 
that Troilus and Criseyde is an allegory of the John—Kath- 
erine affair, as that it could be an allegory of that affair. 
More specific evidence follows. 


2. Specific Evidence 


VI. Boccaccio says plainly that his Criseida had neither 
son nor daughter.” But Chaucer, who could have avoided 
complications by going along with Boccaccio, states care- 
fully: 

But whether that she children hadde or noon, 

I rede it naught, therefore I late it goon. 

(I.182-88) 

This singular alteration of Boccaccio must have been made 
for some reason. Was the reason the fact that Katherine 
Swynford was the mother of a son and a daughter by Sir 
Hugh Swynford when her affair with John commenced— 
and that Chaucer did not feel that it would be either real- 
istic or diplomatic to deny the existence of these children? 
It is a seemingly trivial change; but, in the 1880's, it would 
have been a vital key to the allegory. 
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VII. An extremely interesting departure from Boccaccio 
involves Hector. In Il Filostrato Hector appears in two 
stanzas (Bk. I, St. 18-14) as Criseida’s protector, and there- 
after is mentioned only half a dozen times, and then cas- 
ually. Chaucer, however, not only includes Boccaccio’s ref- 
erences to Hector (often in an elaborated version), but men- 
tions Hector more than twenty times, and goes out of his 
way to insert laudatory comments about Hector that do not 
appear in Boccaccio or any other source of this particular 
story. 

Thus Boccaccio has Pandaro tell Criseida: “I do not be- 
lieve that [God] ever put a more perfect soul in anyone 
than is the soul of him who loveth thee. . . . He is lofty of 
soul and of speech, very virtuous, and jealous of honor, wise 
in natural sense beyond any other, and without a superior 
in knowledge. . . . I do not believe that there is in the world 
any man more worthy of confidence than he, or more faith- 
ful.”** Nowhere does Boccaccio suggest that Troilo is the 
inferior of Hector, or of anybody else. 

Chaucer, on the other hand, forces Hector into the picture, 
ranks him unmistakably the first among men, and declares 
repeatedly that Troilus is only “Ector the secounde” (II.158), 
or just below Hector in worthiness.”? 

Of Ector nedeth namore for to telle: 


In al this world there nys a bettre knyght 
Than he, that is of worthynesse welle. 


(II.176-79) 
For out and out he [Troilus] is the worthieste, 
Save only Ector, which that is the beste. 

(I1.739-41) 
He [Troilus] was, and ay, the first in armes dyght, 


And certeynly, but if that bokes erre, 
Save Ector most ydred of any wight. 


(I1I.737-89) 
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As he [Troilus] that was withouten any peere, 
Save Ector, in his tyme, as I kan heere. 
(V.1803-04) 

The fact that all this praise of Hector is quite without 
authority in Boccaccio makes us suspect that Chaucer was 
being especially cautious about not claiming too much for 
Troilus. What was the reason for this caution, this obvious 
eagerness to exalt Hector above the real hero of the story? 
The answer to this question may lie within the contempo- 
rary political situation. 

It seems clear that, if Troilus does stand for John of 
Gaunt, Hector, King Priam’s oldest son, must stand for 
John’s older brother, Edward, Prince of Wales (the Black 
Prince), who was idolized in England when the John- 
Katherine affair commenced, and whose memory was wor- 
shiped long afterward. Moreover, in the 1380's, when 
Chaucer’s poem was probably written, a very large number 
of Englishmen suspected that John was plotting to seize 
|the throne from the late Prince Edward’s son, the little 
| King Richard II. Under the circumstances, any suggestion 
| by Chaucer that John (Troilus?) was in any way superior to 
| Edward (Hector?) would have amounted, in that touchy 
| time, to virtual treason. It would have been dangerous, if 
| not fatal, to Chaucer, and almost equally dangerous to John 
| himself. 

All this may not actually prove that Hector stands for 
| Prince Edward; but it is the only reasonable explanation 
that presents itself for Chaucer’s very remarkable divergences 
} from Boccaccio in this matter. 

| VIII. One of Chaucer’s most notable inventions, about 
which there has been a great deal of scholarly speculation, 
lis the entirely original passage in which an eagle seizes 
|Criseyde’s heart out of her breast, and leaves his own in 
{return (II.925-31). Perhaps we may explain the passage if 
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we remember that the poem was written in an age when 
heraldic symbolism carried a vital meaning and importance 
to everybody.” 

In at least one poem (The Book of the Duchess, |. 1319) and 
probably in another (The Complaint of Mars, |. 9), Chaucer 
alludes symbolically to John of Gaunt as “Saint John.” Now 
the traditional symbol, used regularly in medieval sculpture 
and painting, of Saint John the Evangelist, after whom 
John of Gaunt was presumably named, was an eagle.” 
Furthermore, “Edward III used an eagle as an extra crest, 
and passed it on to John of Gaunt, from whom, through the 
Beauforts, it descended.”*> But the Beauforts, it will be re- 
membered, were John’s descendants through none other 
than Katherine Swynford. Actually, the eagle seems to have 
been commonly recognized by contemporary writers as a 
symbol of John himself. Thus, Gower refers to Henry Boling- 
broke as “aquile pullus”* (“offspring of the eagle”), and 
Adam Usk likewise calls Henry “pullus aquile, quia filius 
Iohannis.”*” (It may be worth noting that the canopy of 
Henry’s tomb “is powdered with Eagles volant, Crowned, 
within the Garter.”?*) 

In a word, this gratuitous episode in the poem, wherein 
a widely recognized symbol of John of Gaunt is linked with 
Criseyde, can hardly have been an unpremeditated out- 
burst by Chaucer. If it has significance (and undoubtedly it 
does), the significance probably lies within the heraldic im- 
plications of the eagle. 

IX. In a passage original with him (II.666-79) Chaucer de- 
fends Criseyde against the “envious jangle” that she fell in — 
love too lightly and too soon. He returns to this topic later _ 
on (II.1291-98), and has Criseyde argue that it is “ek to 
soone” for her to love Troilus, and has Pandarus grumble 
that “this nyce opynyoun / Shall nought be holden fully — 
yeres two.” { 
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There has been much critical speculation about this phrase 
“yeres two”; but it has apparently been agreed that some 
“social practice or literary precedent” approved a two-year 
period of widowhood.” Apparently Chaucer felt that he had 
to defend Criseyde against charges that she fell in love with 
Troilus too easily, as well as too soon after being widowed. 
It has been argued that, in so defending her, Chaucer was 
merely deferring to a convention of courtly love demanding 
a long resistance by the lady. If Criseyde, however, was 
only a fictional character, Chaucer could easily have pic- 
tured her holding out for the required time, thus making 
apologies superfluous. 

But if she really stands for Katherine, reasons why he 
showed her yielding soon, and therefore needing a defense, 
become immediately apparent. John of Gaunt returned to 
England with a new Spanish wife late in 1871. This wife 
(chosen for dynastic reasons only) was a morbidly religious, 
unattractive girl with a single-minded devotion to the mem- 
ory of her murdered father. Sir Hugh Swynford, Katherine’s 
husband, had been killed in France in November, 1371.*° 
Now John of Gaunt’s grants of cash, pensions, and lands to 
Katherine show a sudden and marked increase in early May, 
1872." Probably, therefore, the liaison between them began 
about then. (Chaucer has the Troilus—Criseyde affair begin 
in April—I.155-56.) But if the real-life liaison began in April- 
May, 1372, there must have been a great deal of unfavor- 
able gossip about Katherine’s taking a new lover so quickly, 
and so soon after her husband’s death. Chaucer’s wish to 
defend Katherine from the gossip would perfectly explain 
his eager and otherwise quite perplexing defense of Criseyde 
for her quick capitulation. 

X. Chaucer is equally eager to defend Troilus for falling 
so desperately in love. In a famous passage (1.232-59) which 
is entirely original with Chaucer, the poet, having told of 
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Troilus’ overwhelming love, takes time out to lecture those 
“wise, proude, and worthi folkes” who scorn love. He re- 
minds them that love is irresistible, that love makes good 
men better still, and that it is well known that the wisest 
and strongest men are the greatest lovers.” 

If we remember that contemporary opinion, high and 
low, worldly and clerical, bitterly condemned John for his 
long and open devotion to the waiting-maid Katherine, and 
if we assume that Troilus stands for John—we may see in 
this passage a meaning extraordinarily rich and appropriate. 
It is not only a poetic defense of love, but a poet's brilliant 
defense of a friend against public criticism. 

The same purpose may inspire the lines (also original 
with Chaucer) near the beginning of the poem (I.38-52), 
in which compassion is asked for lovers “that falsely ben 
apeired / Through wikked tonges, be it he or she.” The 
only conceivable reason why Chaucer would take it on him- 
self to defend his fictional lovers from gossip and slander 
is that they must represent real persons who have been the 
victims of gossip and slander. Whether these real persons 
were John and Katherine we cannot say for certain; but it 
would be consistent with everything else in the poem if they 
did represent John and Katherine. 

In connection with the passage just cited, it is to be 
noted that Chaucer asks compassion for both men and 
women injured by wicked tongues; Boccaccio asks compas- 
sion for himself alone. The change could be easily accounted 
for under the interpretation presented here. Furthermore, 
it may be significant that Chaucer says he has as much 
compassion for the two “As though I were hire owne brother 
dere” (1.52)—for he was indeed the brother-in-law of Kath- 
erine and John. — 


All these hints and suggestions dropped near the begin- 
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ning of the poem almost certainly indicate one of the rea- 
sons why the poem was written, and suggest the persons 
about whom it was written. 

XI. In a very important departure from Boccaccio, 
Chaucer pictures Troilus as not having loved previously. 
One reason for this departure must have been Chaucer’s 
eagerness to defend Troilus against the slander of light and 
hasty love. Furthermore, if Troilus does stand for John, 
Chaucer could not possibly have followed Boccaccio in hav- 
ing Troilo regard his former love as a “great folly” and “an 
accursed fire.” To have done so would have damned both 
the dead Blanche and the living Constance. If Troilus is 
John, Chaucer did the only discreet thing; he simply ig- 
nored Troilus’ former loves. Again, this does not prove that 
[roilus represents John; but it is one more item neatly con- 
sistent with that hypothesis, and hard to explain otherwise. 

XII. Chaucer invents the long episode in which Pandarus 
persuades Deiphebus to help defend Criseyde from her 
sreditors (IJ.1414 ff.), the dinner at Deiphebus’ house 
TI.1555 ff.), and Troilus’ singular confession that he loves 
Deiphebus best of all his brothers (II.1396-98). If there was 
historical parallel (in Katherine’s life) for the dinner, no 
ne would know about it now. That the young widow Kath- 
rine must have been harried by creditors—in an age when 
idows and orphans were considered a legitimate source of 
srofit—is certain. But Troilus’ special love for Deiphebus 
eeds explaining. 

John of Gaunt had four brothers. Lionel died in 1368, 
efore the affair with Katherine commenced; the Black 
rince and John were rivals who gradually became enemies; 

omas, later Duke of Gloucester, was a brutal, violent man 
ho was often at odds with John. This leaves only Prince 
dmund. He was an easy-going man who always remained 
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friends with John, aided him in his ambitious Continental 
enterprises, and married the sister of John’s wife Constance. 
If Troilus represents John, then Deiphebus must represent 
Edmund; and Chaucer’s having Troilus declare that he 
loves Deiphebus best of all his brothers becomes natural and 
understandable. 

XIII. The portraits of the lovers, introduced at V.806-40, 
are original with Chaucer, and have been the subject of 
much critical speculation and comment. All questions would 
be solved, however, if we assume that Chaucer had two 
living people in mind, and wanted to please them with 
flattering pictures of themselves—especially at a point in the 
poem where one of the people was badly misbehaving. 
Once more, nothing is actually proved; but the detail fits 
into the general pattern, and cannot be otherwise readily 
explained. 

We do not know enough about Katherine to judge whether 
Chaucer's description of Criseyde fits the real woman. But 
some of the specific and unique details Chaucer mentions 
suggest that he had an actual person in mind; and his re- 
mark, “But trewely, I kan nat telle hire age” (V.826), would 
have been discreetly necessary only if he were speaking of a 
real woman. 

The description of Troilus fits John of Gaunt perfectly. 
John was a typical Plantaganet—tall, fair, and handsome; 
and Fernao Lopes, describing John at about the age of fifty, 
pictures “a well-formed man, tall and erect, with not so 
much flesh as his height required.”** This tallies well with 
Chaucer's picture of the young Troilus: 

And Troilus wel woxen was in hight, 
And complet formed by proporcioun 
So wel that kynde it nought amenden myghte; 


Yong, fressh, strong, and hardy as a lyoun. 
(V.827-30) 
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as “a man whose conversation was reserved and had some- 
thing of what with an enemy would pass for haughtiness 
and with a friend for dignity.”** This description is reflected 
perfectly in Chaucer’s own phrase about Troilus: “His 
heighte port and his manere estraunge” (1.1084). On the 
other hand, when love reformed him, Troilus became “the 
friendliest man / Of gret estat, that evere I saugh my lyve” 
(II.204-05), gentle, generous, brave, provident, chivalrous 
(1.1070-85). Again, all this fits Armitage-Smith’s view of 
John’s character: “he held the laws of chivalry more sacred 
than those of Parliament” (p. 411); he had a fine “knightly 
odesty” (p. 412), was notably courageous (pp. 48, 52, 412), 
valued learning (pp. 413, 415), left behind him a record (in 
a century that could be savage) “extraordinarily free from 
cts of violence and oppression” (p. 416), sympathized with 
e poor and the humble (p. 418), and did many an act of 
indness and of charity (p. 418). These personal virtues 
which Troilus also possessed), and not John’s long record 
f political and military failures, must have attracted 
haucer—who was always more interested in people than 
politics and policies. 

The only item in Troilus’ character that seems not to fit 
e usual conception of John is Troilus’ early scorn of love. 
he John of tradition was notoriously amorous. On the other 
and, his reputation for amorousness seems to have been 
argely due to the Katherine affair itself. And I have al- 
ready shown that, if Troilus does represent John, Chaucer 
as virtually compelled by circumstances to ignore the young 
an’s earlier love affairs. 

XIV. More than half of Chaucer’s alterations of and ad- 
itions to Il Filostrato in his own poem serve to make 
andarus a more prominent figure. The tendency of older 
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scholarship, with its roots in Victorianism and its values 
colored by the unsavory connotations of the modern word 
pander, was to regard the role of Pandarus as “one of 
infamy and dishonor.”** But modern scholarship leans more 
to the belief that “Chaucer intended Pandarus’s role as inter- 
mediary, uncle, and friend to be ideal, and wholly com- 
mendable.”*’ He is neither a villain nor a mere piece of 
machinery necessary for the plot. As Coghill has said, 
“Pandarus is Chaucer’s first creation of a piece of actuality 


... the first grown-up in English, the first worldling, the - 


first figure of Canterbury Tales dimension. . . . He is on a 
Shakespearian scale.”** 

With acute discernment, Coghill goes on to say that 
Pandarus “seems to offer a speaking portrait of his own 
creator, Geoffrey Chaucer. . . . Perhaps this partial self- 
portraiture was entirely unconscious, but it is striking and 
may well be a reason why Pandarus is so lively and lov- 
able.”*° 

Indeed, if Troilus stands for John of Gaunt, and Criseyde 
for Katherine Swynford, Pandarus can hardly stand for any- 
one else but Geoffrey Chaucer. Even the mere factual al- 
terations that Chaucer makes in Boccaccio’s story bring the 
situation into close conformity with the John—Katherine- 
Chaucer relationship. By making him an uncle instead of a 
cousin of Criseyde, Chaucer gives Pandarus a right to be 
something of a guardian and elder adviser of the young 
widow. At the same time, however, he keeps Pandarus young 


enough® to be adventurous, unconventional, and somewhat 
sensual. 


This rather peculiar pattern of relative ages, which was 
deliberately altered from Boccaccio, fits the peculiar cir- f 
cumstances in the age relationships of John, Katherine, and _ 
Chaucer. John and Chaucer were about the same age,** as z 


| 
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were Troilus and Pandarus;** yet Pandarus was clearly older 
than Criseyde, just as Chaucer was about ten years older 
than Katherine. In Boccaccio, all three are about the same 
age. When the John—Katherine affair commenced, probably 
in 1372, John and Chaucer were a little over thirty years old, 
and Katherine was a bit over twenty. (“Personally,” says 
Kirby, “I am sure Pandarus is still in his early thirties.”**) 
That is, Chaucer was just the right age to be (like Pandarus) 
an elder relative of Katherine, but not so old as to be sedate 
and conventional. In other words, Chaucer’s alterations in 
the relationship and the relative ages of Pandarus and 
‘Criseyde make the situation fit the Chaucer—Katherine situ- 
ation with almost startling neatness. 

| XV. As Coghill says, Pandarus strikingly resembles the 
‘Chaucer whom we know. Pandarus is a man of proverbs— 
jand so was Chaucer. Pandarus was something of a diplomat 
land “fixer”—and so, apparently, was Chaucer in his various 
\official missions. Pandarus is a familiar in the royal court— 
and so was Chaucer. Pandarus is well acquainted with at 
jleast two royal princes—and Chaucer was well acquainted 
with at least Prince Lionel and Prince John. Pandarus is 
something of a philosopher—and so was Chaucer. Pandarus 
ihas humor, sophistication, and shrewd understanding of 
ihuman nature—and so did Chaucer. Pandarus is a man de- 
prived of happiness in love*t—and Chaucer frequently pro- 
ifesses himself (even in this very poem) to be one whom love 
jhas passed by.* 

Pandarus is an amateur astrologer (II.74-77); Boccaccio’s 
andaro is not. Yet Chaucer’s own interest in astrology is 
well known. 

Pandarus gives Troilus some pointers on the art of writ- 
fing, and is evidently an expert in the field (II.1023-48); 
Boccaccio’s Pandaro has no such literary talents. Thus 
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Chaucer’s Pandarus resembles still more the father of Eng- 
lish literature. 

In talking with Criseyde, Pandarus banters with her, and 
tells his “beste japes” till “she for laughter wende for to dye” _ 
(II.1167-69). Boccaccio’s Pandaro is no such jester. Thus 
again Chaucer has made Pandarus resemble the greatest 
humorist in English literature. 

These resemblances between Pandarus and Chaucer are 
so abundant, so apt, and so peculiar that it is virtually im- 
possible to regard them as merely coincidental. 

XVI. If Chaucer actually had a part in bringing John and 
Katherine together, history has not recorded it—nor would 
history have been likely to record it if it happened. On the 
other hand, if Chaucer did play Cupid to the two, he prob- 
ably felt very proud of himself for doing so signal a favor 
to the great Duke of Lancaster, and for bringing permanent 
happiness into the lives of two formerly unhappy people. 
He must have considered his role as “ideal and wholly com- 
mendable.” That could have been a reason—together with 
normal self-esteem and desire that John should not forget 
who had been indispensable in the match-making—why 
Chaucer expanded the role of Pandarus in this new version 
of the old story. 

XVII. So far, I have discussed the Troilus in relation to 
historical fact only; but now I wish to mention one literary 
relationship that has a bearing on the problem. 

That Dante had a considerable influence on Chaucer is 
well known. Clark writes: “A cursory survey of the notes in 
Robinson’s edition produces references to at least eight very 
probable or certain instances of the direct influence of the 
Divine Comedy on Troilus and Criseyde (outside the epi- 
logue), and at least eighteen further very possible ones.” 
Clark goes on to the conclusion that “almost every detail 
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of the epilogue of Troilus and Criseyde” could have been 
suggested to Chaucer by a reading or a recollection of Para- 
diso XIV and XXII.*’ Reading on a little farther in the 
Paradiso reveals, however, an even closer relationship to 
Chaucer's epilogue, as well as to the passage in the Teseida 
(XI.1-3) from which it has been usually assumed that 
Chaucer took the materials for his epilogue. 
| The epilogue, it will be remembered, describes Troilus’ 
spirit mounting to the eighth heavenly sphere,** and looking 
down on the earth and his own body. After this description, 
haucer finishes the poem proper with three stanzas con- 
trasting heavenly and earthly love. All this irresistibly sug- 
gests the last twenty lines of Paradiso XXV, and the first 
sixty-six of Paradiso XXVI. In these lines Dante pictures 
: imself mounting to the eighth heavenly sphere, meeting 
Saint John (called aguglia di Cristo, “Christ’s Eagle”), hear- 
g Saint John explain how his (John’s) body now lies on 
earth, listening to John’s brief sermon on heavenly love, and 
himself contrasting this heavenly love with earthly love. 
| It seems to me beyond question that this part of the 
Paradiso influenced the epilogue of Troilus, and thus in- 
bvitably associates Troilus with Saint John. But in at least 
ne, and probably in two, other poems by Chaucer, the 
thame of Saint John is used to help identify John of Gaunt. 
(he epilogue, therefore, is probably an important key by 
iwhich the identity of the real-life Troilus is revealed. The 
‘ighth sphere, the eagle, the body on earth and the spirit in 
yheaven, the discourse on earthly and heavenly love, and the 
ame of John cannot all be merely accidental. 
A far longer paper than this would be required for analy- 
is of the Troilus in relation to the interpretation here 
Mffered. But exciting possibilities lie everywhere. Let me 
Juggest only three. In view of Chaucer’s fondness for puns,** 
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(probably illustrated also in the play on the names of Saint 
John and John of Gaunt), is the line, “For kaught is proud, 
and kaught is debonaire” (1.214) a pun on the name Kate? 
Is the difficult and hitherto mysterious phrase “corones 
tweye” (II.1735) an allusion to the crowns of Castile and Leon 
claimed by John? Is Chaucer's criticism of people and Par- 
liament (IV.183-217) inspired by the long enmity of people 
and Parliament to John of Gaunt? Matters for fresh specula- 
tion appear on almost every page. 

As a matter of fact, I freely admit that this entire paper 
is only speculation: “demonstration is not to be looked for.” 
No single item of evidence proves conclusively that the 
Troilus is an allegory of the love affair of John of Gaunt and 
Katherine Swynford. Nor do I believe that the poem is 
merely such an allegory. Nevertheless, I think the evidence 
that the poem does indeed contain a romanticized version 
of that famous affair is so abundant and so persuasive that 
it must not be ignored. 


GEorGE G. WILLIAMS 
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